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SOUTHAMPTON CELEBRATES TWO 500TH ANNIVERSARIES WITH OLD-TIME PAGEANTRY: A VIEW OF THE PROCESSION 


OF ADULTS AND CHILDREN IN PERIOD COSTUME PASSING 


Southampton celebrated the 502nd anniversary of its incorporation and the 500th 
anniversary of its creation as a county with its own sheriff on May 1. Included 
in the ceremonies was a procession of adults and children in period costume 
from St. Michael's Square to the Civic Centre by way of the Bargate and 
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THROUGH THE HISTORIC BARGATE ON MAY DAY. 


Above Bar; a historical pageant at the Guildhall; and the opening of an exhibition 
of charters, plate and other possessions of the Corporation in the Art Gallery. 
Our photograph shows the colourful procession passing through the historic Bargate 
watched by a section of the large crowd which assembled for the event. 
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Cr: St. George’s Day, 1947, William Howell, of the 
Mumbles lifeboat, together with seven other 
brave and devoted men, lost his life trying to save 
the lives of the crew of the-.steamer Samtampa, in 
a great storm off Porthcawl beach. He had himself 
previously suffered shipwreck after being torpedoed 
during the war, and was implored by his relations 
and friends not to go out. His reply, like his action, 


is deserving of immortality. ‘‘I must go,”’ he said. 
‘“ They came to me when I was shipwrecked, and I 
cannot leave them out there.’’ Another of the life- 


boat’s crew, Richard Smith—a thirty-five- 
year-old man who had just been demobilised 
—-was to have been married two days later. 
He also, like his comrades, refused to allow 


By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


It is right and proper that in a democratic and 
parliamentary country we should dispute with one 
another as to policies and ways and means. But when 
our whole existence as a nation—its past, present and 
future—and its contribution to the world depend on 
our united efforts, it is lamentable, not to say suicidal, 
that we should ascribe to one another base motives 
or label those who, in sincerity, disagree with us with 
approbrious terms. I am not a Socialist, but every 
British Socialist is my countryman, and so is every 
British Liberal and Conservative and Communist. 


MR. WINSTON CHURCHILL’S ROYAL ACADEMY PICTURES. 


For if I taunt, abuse or insult them, I create, not 
unity among Englishmen, but division and hatred. 
And that, in our present situation, though few yet 
seem to be conscious of it, is a species of treason. 
By rocking a boat in rough water, one imperils the 
boat. And we are all in that boat. 

After the last war we went through a period of 
similar bitterness and class and party division. At 
that time, though we could afford it far more readily 
than we can to-day, it gravely imperilled our victory 
and all that we had fought for. That it did not 
bring us, as at one moment it threatened 
to do, to civil war or, at best, to an 
enduring bitterness and division so great 
wi, «that we should ultimately have gone the 








any personal consideration to stand between 
him and the fulfilment of his duty. 

It is by such grandeur of spirit that 
a nation lives. These heroic men were united 
in love of their duty—their duty towards 
their fellow-men. By their action they 
spoke—with an eloquence which no words 
could equal—for England, or, rather, for 
the spirit which the word England represents 
in the world and which comprises. the 
corporate idealism of our four peoples. It 
is an idealism, based—unlike other idealisms 
too common in the world of to-day—not on 
hatred or self-seeking, but on love. And 
that love, as expressed in its highest form 
by the dead coxswain and crew of the 
Mumbles lifeboat, is a universal love, with- 
out exclusion or exception, and at the 
service of all mankind. When they went 
to their deaths these men did not ask 
whether those whom they died to save were 
politically or ideologically worthy of their 
sacrifice, whether they were richer than 
themselves or poorer, whether they were 
Britons or men of another race, whether 
they were brown or white, whether their 








way of France in 1940, we owe, in my belief, 
primarily to the precept and example of one 
man, Stanley Baldwin. It is not fashion- 
able to praise that statesman to-day, but, 
as many a Member even of the Party that 
opposed him in politics knows and privately 
acknowledges, more than any other man in 
the post-war ‘twenties, he took the bitter- 
ness out of British public life. Whatever 
may be said against his foreign policy or 
lack of it, it will be for that achievement 
that he will be judged, I believe, by 
history. And it will be on our ability— 
Socialists, Conservatives, Liberals and Com- 
munists alike—to achieve something of the 
same, or our failure to do so, that we 
shall be judged by posterity. ‘‘ No gospel 
founded on hate,’”’ said this now abused 
and contemned statesman in 1922, “ will 
ever seize the hearts of our people—the 
people of Great Britain. It is no good 
trying to cure the world by spreading out 
oceans of bloodshed. Four words, of 
one syllable each, are words which con- 
tain salvation for this country and for the 
whole world, and they are ‘ Faith,’ ‘ Hope,’ 








shirts were black or red. It was enough 


that they were fellow-creatures in need 4 


“THE LOUP RIVER, ALPES MARITIMES” ; 


monty 
BY WINSTON S. CHURCHILL, \ 


‘Love’ and ‘ Work.’ No Government in 
\ this country to-day, which has not 
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of succour. In doing so they followed, 
consciously or unconsciously, but most 
literally, in the steps of the founder of 
the Christian Faith. And they made 
the name of their country glorious 
throughout the world and left to those 
who knew them and to those who 
shall come after them an inspiration 
and a faith. 

Men who die thus, like those who 
died in the war, recall us to a remem- 
brance of our own duty. It is to serve 
England—the ideal for which they gave 
“the last full measure of devotion ’’— 
with all our heart, mind and body. If 
we can only bring ourselves to do that, 
we can have no quarrel with those 
equally ready to serve her. The bitter- 
ness and faction of political life—and, it 
must be admitted, of much of everyday 
social life—at the present time is some- 
thing which does not bear scrutiny in 
the light of the unquestioning unity of 
the men of the Mumbles lifeboat. It 
is only explicable in the light of the {| 
weariness, the malnutrition and the ," 
nervous strain that most of us in this 
country are suffering at the present 
time. These are an explanation for our 
pettiness and ill-temper, but they do 
not excuse it. For, if we but throw 
back our mind a year or two, we have 
so much to remind us of the bond and 
duty which bind us together as English- 
men. The empty places in our midst should be 
enough to reunite us. For unless we’ can work together 
in brotherhood to solve the problems of peace as we 
worked together to solve those of war, those who 
died will have died in vain. We shall in that case 
stand condemned as their murderers. In view of 
their sacrifice they have a right to demand of us 
the unity for which they gave their lives. 








* “ The Wild Green Earth.” By Bernard Fergusson. P. 276. (Collins.) 





faith in the people, hope in the future, 
love for its fellow-men, and which 
will not work and work and work, 
will ever bring this country through 
into better days and better times, or 
will ever bring Europe through or the 
world through.” ~ 

I have just been re-reading some 
words written last year by Bernard 
Fergusson in his noble book, ‘‘ The 
Wild Green Earth.”” At its conclusion, 
after describing the lessons of the two 
expeditions across the Chindwin, he 
uses these words: ‘Those weeks 
engendered in us a totally new sense 
of values. We had all been in the 
same boat; inflexible discipline and 
a strong sense of comradeship had 
brought us out of our troubles. 
There was no recrimination and no 
bitterness. And I find intolerable the 
bitterness that exists to-day in national 
life and international relations. Just 
as officers, N.C.O.s and men all realised 
that our fates were linked, and that 








““ WINTER SUNSHINE"; BY WINSTON S, CHURCHILL. 


It has long been general knowledge that Mr. Winston Churchill is an enthusiastic amateur artist 

who devotes as much time as possible to landscape painting, but it came as a surprise to the 
eneral public to learn that he had two pictures accepted and hung in this year’s Royal Academy. 
_ Bn _— — pevastened bl this page; were submitted under the pseudonym of ‘* 

“ Mr. inter,” but after the lection mmittee made its decision known, the identity of the | i i 

artist was disclosed and they are exhibited under his name. \ There is no room for bitterness 


the other, “‘ The Loup River,” is a recent work. 


Copyright reserved for the artist or owner by Walter Judd, Ltd. 


They were my countrymen during the blitz, and on 
D-Day, without distinction of class, calling or view- 
point, and they are my countrymen to-day. If I 
disagree with their opinions it is my duty at such a 
time as this—and I should have thought at any time— 
to exercise the utmost restraint and forbearance in 
what I say or write about them. It may be my duty 
as a voter and citizen to expose the fallacy of their 
opinions, but it is also my duty to respect the feelings 
and dignity of those who express such opinions. 


One was painted some time ago; 


each had his part to play in whatever 
position he was filling, so such a 
realisation ought to be general through- 
out our nation. 


between class or party, nor, least of 
all, has any class or party the right 
to question the sincerity of its oppo- 
sites. The Conservative or Socialist 
leader may very properly point out what he 
considers to be wrong in his opponent's political 
creed; he may expose what he considers to be 
its fallacies, but he is black in guilt when he lightly 
ascribes to those who disagree with him motives 
less worthy than his own. It is hard to 
believe that the British nation, whose public men 
snarl at each other with such malignity now, is 
the same race that stood united in 1940.”* I should 
like to endorse every word. 





N.B.—Reproductions and quotations from ‘‘ The Illustrated London News" of ONE Hunprep YEARS AGo will, in future, be given from time to time 
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HOW A WAR MEMORIAL OF 113 A.D. WAS 
PROTECTED AGAINST MODERN WAR. 


(LeFt.) 

TRAJAN’S COLUMN, 
ROME, AS IT APPEARED 
FROM 1941 TO APRIL 
THIS YEAR, COMPLETELY 
SHEATHED IN AN ANTI- 
BLAST PROTECTION OF 
BRICK AND WOODWORK. 


\ 
\ E show on 
W this page 
some of the pre- 
cautions taken by 
the Italians to pro- 
tect against the 
hazards of war one 
of the most remark- 
able of the myriad 
ancient monuments 
of Rome. Trajan's 
Column, which 
stands in the middle 
of the depression 
which is all that 
remains of the 
great forum of 
Trajan—and which 
Was once notorious 
as the Roman 
citizen’s favourite 
place for disposing 
of unwanted cats— 
was erected in 
. 113 A.D. It rises 
from a quadrangu- 
lar base to a height 
of 124 ft., and the 
(Continued below. 
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THE FULL AND UNIMPEDED BEAUTY OF TRAJAN’S COLUMN, SHOWING THE MAGNIFICENT 
RELIEFS IN WHICH TRAJAN’S VICTORIES OVER THE DACIANS WERE COMMEMORATED. 
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\ HOW THE ITALIANS PROTECTED TRAJAN’S COLUMN AGAINST DAMAGE DURING 
\ THE WAR: THE FRAMEWORK FOR CONSTRUCTING THE WALLS COVERING THE BASE. 
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THE NEXT STAGE IN THE PROTECTION OF TRAJAN’S COLUMN: THE BOX, WHICH ' DETAIL OF PART OF TRAJAN’S COLUMN, SHOWING (FROM BOTTOM ‘TO TOP) AN EMBARKATION, 
CARRIED THE CHIMNEY-LIKE WALL SURROUNDING THE COLUMN, HALF-BUILT. THE EMPEROR ADDRESSING TROOPS, AND TROOPS BUILDING A CAMP, 
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ee elt consists of twenty-three cylindrical drums of marble carved with a this masterpiece against the possibility of war damage, and we illustrate various 
continuous spiral relief recording Trajan’s wars and victories in Dacia, the modern stages of the wood, brick and concrete structure. The removal of this protection was 
Transylvania. Trajan’s statue originally crowned the column, but that of St. Peter begun in mid-March of this year, the record of a European war of some 1800 years 
replaced it in 1587. In 1941 the Italians began the elaborate precautions to protect ago having survived the latest of such conflicts. 
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| =. DENMARK MOURNS THE LOSS OF HER 
FUNERAL OF HIS LATE 
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THE FUNERAL PRO- 

CESSION CROSSING THE 

TOWN HALL SQUARE, 
CORENHAGEN, 
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FUNERAL CORTRGE: THE BAND 
ROYAL MARINES FROM H.M.S. DIDO WITH DRAPED DRUMS. 
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THE FUNERAL SERVICE IN ROSKILDE CATHEDRAL, THE NATIONAL 
SHRINE: THE COFFIN IS SHOWN LYING BEFORE THE ALTAk. 
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PONENT STO AMAA enna 


NEW KING FREDERIK LEADING THE FUNERAL PROCESSION OF KING CHRISTIAN X. OF DENMARK: A DETACH- 


THE PRINCIPAL MOURNERS: KING HAAKON OF NORWAY, THE 
DENMARK. MENT OF DANISH ROYAL HUSSARS PASSING THROUGH THE STREETS OF COPENHAGEN. 


OF DENMARK, PRINCE GEORGE OF GREECE AND PRINCE KNUD OF 
Roskilde, and the body was buried in the cathedral there, resting-place for many Danish 
Kings and Queens. His late Majesty was an honorary British Admiral, so a detach- 
ment of Royal Marines and the band from Dido took part in the procession, which also 
included men of the American Navy, and a standard platoon from the Frenc 
Chasseurs Alpins. The foreign units followed a platoon of Danish Royal Hussars 


King Christian X. of Denmark was buried with solemn and stately ceremonial on 
April 30. It was estimated that at least 750,000 of Denmark's population of 4,000,000 
actually watched the procession, while the remainder listened to the broadcast account. 
The cortége passed through the packed streets of Copenhagen from Christiansborg 


Castle chapel, where the body had lain in State, to the railway station, en route for 
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ER) WELL-LOVED KING: SCENES AT THE 
ATE oe KING Pi icarenntit animal X. 
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\ THE CONTINGENT or } 

\ BRITISH ROYAL MARINES \ 

| PASSING THROUGH THE | 
PACKED STREETS. 
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WEARING THEIR RED UNIFORMS AND BEARSKINS THE DANISH GUARD, WHO MARCHED 
IMMEDIATELY BEFORE THE HEARSE BEARING THE BODY OF THE, DEAD KING, 
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LINING THE ROUTE OF THE FUNERAL PROCESSION: A CONTINGENT 
OF DANISH TROOPS OUTSIDE ROSKILDE CATHEDRAL, 
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FRONT),/ | ‘‘ BLACK,” CHARGER OF THE LATE KING, LED BEHIND THE HEARSE: THE COFFIN 
D Kow).) WAS CUVERED BY THE DANISH FLAG, WITH,ON TOP, THE BRASSARD OF THE RESISTANCE, 
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\ \ THE NEW KING FREDERIK OF DENMARK, QUEEN INGRID, AND (R.) PRINCESS INGEBORG 
\ 


THE LAST SALUTE IN } J - THE LATE KING CHRISTIAN: DANISH GUNNERS 
SWEDISH CROWN PRINCE FOR THE FUNERAL, 


FIRING 
WHERE HIS REMAINS WERE LAID TO REST. \ AWAITING THE ARRIVAL OF THE 


OUTSIDE THE ROSKILDE CATHEDRAL, 


The hearse was drawn by six horses and the dead king’s favourite charger, ‘‘ Black,’’ | presumptive to the throne of Denmark, the Crown Prince of Sweden, father of Queen 
was led behind it, thus recalling to the assembled crowds his regular rides unattended Ingrid, the Crown Prince of Norway, Prince George of Greece (who represented 
through his capital. The principal mourners were the late king's brother, King King Paul of Greece). The Duke of Beaufort represented King George VI., and there 
Haakon of Norway, the new King (whose Queen was formerly Princess Ingrid of were other delegates of heads of States, and Britain’s military officers included 
Sweden, and is a granddaughter of the Ist Duke of Connaught), Prince Knud, now heir a representative of the Buffs, of which King Christian was Colonel-in-Chief 
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THE PORTRAIT OF A PROFESSIONAL REVOLUTIONARY. / 


“JOHN WILDMAN, PLOTTER AND POSTMASTER”: By MAURICE ASHLEY.* 


An Appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


ISRAELI said, in his novel “ Sybil’: “A 
remarkable feature of our written history is 
the absence in its pages of some of its most influential 
persons. Not one man in a thousand, for instance, 
has ever heard of Major Wildman; yet he was the 
soul of English politics in the most eventful period 
of this kingdom, and one of the most interesting to 
this age, from 1640 to 1688, and seemed more than 
once to hold the balance that was to decide 
the permanent form of our government. But 
he was the leader of an unsuccessful party.” 
Major Wildman’s instruction to his son was: 
‘Let posterity know that in this age lived a 
man who spent the best part of his days in 
prison without crimes, being conscious of no 
offence towards man for that he so loved his 
God that he could serve no man’s will; and 
wished the liberty and happiness of his country 
and of all mankind.’’ Mr. Ashley has now 
rescued Wildman from the oblivion, which 
Disraeli noted, for the benefit of a posterity whose 
suffrages Wildman desired. He stands exposed 
as one of the vilest revolutionaries and time- 
servers who have ever existed. The Vicar of 
Bray may be forgiven: he lived through difficult 
times, only wished to be Vicar of Bray whatever 
political storms may have raged over his head, 
and perhaps all he wanted to do was to look 
after his flock, who were bewildered by all 
those high matters of State, of which they 
knew nothing, and over which they had no 
influence. 

Talleyrand was another chameleon. When 
he was asked what he had done in the 
French Revolution he said that he had survived : 
a man may be excused for saluting whatever 
powers may be if the alternative is starvation 
or execution. But this Wildman (although never 
quite so influential as Disraeli, with his love 
of high colour, suggests) was a _ stranger 
character than either: for he managed not merely 
to survive, but to die with a fortune and a 
knighthood, after plotting murder against every 
ruler under whom he lived, and being known 
by everybody to be crooked. 

His face, in Hollar’s portrait, is that of 
a dark, alien, black-marketeer. Nothing is 
known of his ancestry; he was educated at 
Cambridge, and “to his contemporaries was 
always known as the Major.”” But he was (as 
Mr. Ashley says) ‘‘a remarkably peaceable man 
of war and a singularly warlike man of peace’: 
his majority reminds me of the old newspaper 





ALGERNON SIDNEY. AFTER A PORTRAIT BY JUSTUS VAN 
EGMONT, 1663, NOW IN THE BOARD ROOM AT THE 
NOTTINGHAM CENTRAL HOSPITAL, 


Reproduced by permission of the Hospital. 


“ Alleged Bogus West End Major's Fatal 
but he had no fatal fall. 


headline : 
Fall over Cat in Flat”: 





* “ John Wildman, Plotter and Postmaster.” A Study of the 
English Republican Movement in the Seventeenth Century. 
By Maurice Ashley. Four Portraits. (Jonathan Cape; 155.) 


JOHN WILDMAN : 


Reproductions from “ John Wildman, Plotter and Postmaster” ; 


He was with the Levellers who wanted to murder 
Charles I. when Cromwell was stiil hoping for a com- 
promise with the King. After the King had been 
murdered he conspired to kill Cromwell. Later, he 
conspired to kill James II. ; and by some it is believed 
that he was one of the masked men who carried out 
the execution of Charles I. William III., when he 
was old, gave him the job of Postmaster-General : 





ADAIRARI 


wan oga Rage 


and mystic utterances. 


Publishers, Messrs. Jonathan Cape, Ltd. 


that job he lost because he was suspected of con- 
spiracy. With whom? Well, it might have been 
anybody. It might have been the Jacobites, the 
Covenanters, or the Dutch Republicans: William 
merely dismissed him, without trying to disentangle 
the knot of this spider’s weaving. He was knighted in 
1692. ‘‘Six months later, on Sunday, June 4, 1693, 
Sir John Wildman, Alderman of the City of 
London, sometime Postmaster-General of England, 
plotter alike against Charles I., Cromwell, Charles II., 
James II., and William III., died peacefully in his 
bed at the age of seventy. The body of this self- 
confessed sceptic is buried in the church of St. Andrew, 
Shrivenham, Berkshire.”’ 

It is extraordinary what some of these agitators 
can get away with. Wildman was first prominent 
during those squabbles and fissions which marked 
the victory of the rebel Roundheads, as they mark 
the success of every victorious Revolution, whether 
in the political or the religious sphere. He appeared 
as the Spokesman of the People: he was not merely 
a republican but a democrat. He wanted to abolish 
the King and the House of Lords, and establish 
universal suffrage. An atheist in a violently religious 
age, he was quite willing to invoke the will of God to 
support any argument ; a man whose public doctrines 
approached those of Communism, he lost no oppor- 
tunity of making a pile. When the estates of the 
gentry were confiscated because they had supported 
the King, he dealt in them. “It is likely that in 
several instances he purchased Royalists’ estates in 
his own name on behalf of the previous owners.” 
When the men of the Fens revolted against drainage 
schemes he (a trained attorney) was willing to help 
them provided a thousand acres were allocated 
to himself. 

Mr. Ashley says that it is a pity that the family 
which he adopted, and which survives to this day, 
preserve no mementoes of him. I’m not so sure. 
Whatever record leaps to light it will only shame 
him. The interest of his biography lies not so much 





FROM AN ENGRAVING BY W. HOLLAR, 1653. 
This professional plotter and early-English Republican (1623-1693), called by the 
younger Henry Ireton “ a cautious Sir Politick,”” was described by Carlyle as “‘ a stirring 


man, very flamy and very fuliginous: perhaps . . 
and by Mr. Maurice Ashley as “‘ the would-be political assassin of saturnine countenance 


. the noisiest man in England,” 


by Courtesy of the 


, 


in his character, \ 
which seems to \ 
me that of a 
more careful and 
crafty Bottomley, 
but in the light 
it throws on the 
perennial discus- MR. MAURICE ASHLEY, AUTHOR OF THE 
sions about BOOK, ‘“‘ JOHN WILDMAN, PLOTTER AND 
forms of POSTMASTER,” REVIEWED ON THIS PAGE. 
Educated at St. Paul’s and New College, 
government. Oxford, of which he was a scholar, Mr. Ashley 
We have, es- = ee assistant 4 Mr. —— 
iall he hurchill in preparing the first two volumes 
aaicegs: di of his Life of Marlborough. Before his war 
great debate _ service in the Intelligence Corps, in which 
he was a Major, he was on the staff of The 


at Putney, Manchester Guardian and The Times. He 
with Colonel js now Deputy Editor of The Listener ; and 
Rainsborough is the author of several historical works. 


finding an 

ideal solution in universal suffrage: ‘‘I think 
that the poorest he that is in England hath a 
life to live, as the greatest he; and therefore 
truly, sir, I think, it’s clear, that every man 
that is to live under a government ought first 
by his own consent to put himself under that 
government.”” Then you have Ireton, with 
whom Cromwell agreed, replying: ‘‘I think 
that no person hath a right to an interest or 
share in the disposing of the affairs of the 
kingdom that hath not a permanent fixed 
interest in the kingdom.” 

The controversy goes on. Long ago, in 
Greece (though in Athens there were seven 
slaves to every free man, so that proletarian 
democracy, as we have it, did not exist), 
Aristotle thought that there was a -regular 
rotation of constitutions, democracy leading to 
“tyranny ’’ (one-man rule), and that to oligarchy. 
That seventeenth-century age argued it all and 
experienced it all: and in the voices of its 
debaters can be heard echoes of what is said in 
our own day by all the learned philosophers, 
patriots, class-warfare men, atheists, cranks, 
Christians, ignorant fanatics, and well-meaning 
ignoramuses of our own age. Of practical means 
for establishing a stable and free society (which 
might be achieved by a wide distribution of 
small property) no more is heard amid that 
din than amid the din of our own day. One 
reason may be that people enjoy differing 
more than they enjoy agreeing. Another may 
be that the mass of men allow themselves 
to .be swayed either by dreamers who seek 
a Paradise in this world that can only be 





GEORGE VILLIERS, SECOND DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM. 
A PORTRAIT BY SIR PETER LELY. 


Reproduced by permission of the National Portrait Gallery. 


hoped for in another, or by crooks like Wildman, who 

hold carrots before their noses, instead of contenting 

themselves with Pope’s fundamental pragmatic truth : 
For forms of government let fools contest : 
Whate’er is best administered is best. 


The chatter about “natural rights” in this book 
foreshadows Rousseau and the Dawn we now enjoy. 
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SCENE OF A NAZI AIRBORNE INVASION: pes A ence 
SUNWARMED, PEACEFUL CRETE TO-DAY. , 2 : 


i 





ns 











THE MILITARY CEMETERY AT SUDA BAY, 
WITH THE SUNKEN BRITISH CRUISER YORK IN THE CENTRE BACKGROUND. 


WHERE OVER 1400 BRITISH SOLDIERS SLEEP : 






IN MEMORY OF THEIR AIRBORNE AND PARACHUTE 
TROOPS KILLED DURING THE I94I INVASION, 


ERECTED BY THE GERMANS 





WITH NAVAL CRAFT LYING PEACEFULLY AT ANCHOR: SUDA BAY, WHERE IN MAY 1941 
GERMAN PARATROOPERS WERE POURED FROM THE AIR IN AN UNENDING STREAM. 





THE CAPITAL OF CRETE, MASS-BOMBED BY THE GERMAWS FOR FOUR HOURS 
A VIEW FROM THE STATUE OF LIBERTY HILL, 


CANEA, 
ON MAY 24, 1941: 
RETE, fourth largest of the Mediterranean Islands, was ceded to Greece by 
the Treaty of London, 1913, after being at different times under Venetian, 
Turkish and Egyptian ruie. Its history goes back to the Aegean Bronze Age, 
and it is rich in archeological interest. When the Germans invaded Greece in 
April 1941 the late King George of the Hellenes moved his Government to Crete, 
but was compelled to leave the island by the fierce German air attacks and 
mass paratroop and gliderborne invasion on such a scale that the Imperial Forces 
could not repulse them. On June 1 it was announced that 15,000 Imperial 
troops had been withdrawn to Egypt with heavy loss. Gloucester, Fiji, Kelly, 
Kashmir, Juno and Greyhound were sunk preventing an enemy sea-landing, and SYMBOLISING THE SPIRIT OF CRETAN FREEDOM: 
York was sunk in Suda Bay on May 29 by enemy aircraft. Our photographs show LOOKS CANEA AND SUDA BAY; THE DOUBLE-EDGED AXE GRASPED IN 
the aspect of the island to-day now that the tide of war has receded. REMOVED BY THE GERMANS. 


ed 





on 


THE STATUE OF LIBERTY WHICH OVER- 
ITS HAND WAS 
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ELECTRIC POWER FROM THE LOCHS AND 
STREAMS OF SCOTLAND: NEW PROJECTS. 





LOCH FYNE HEAD: THE POWER STATION, DRIVEN BY WATERS CARRIED BY TUNNEL 
FROM THE GLEN SHIRA PROJECT, IS TO STAND ON THE SHORE (CENTRE OF PICTURE, 
RIGHT SIDE OF LOCH). 


HE recent fuel crisis and the current controversy about the Bankside Power 
Station (illustrated in our issue of May 3) add interest to the various 
schemes projected by the North of Scotland Hydro-Electric Board for organising 
and developing the water power latent in the rivers and lochs of North Britain 
for the production of electricity. Noteworthy among these schemes are the 
Tummel-Garry project (illustrated in our issues of October 20 and 27, 1945) and 
the Glen Affric project (illustrated on October 5, 1946). Additional projects are 


the £570,000 Glen Tarsan scheme in Argyllshire, generating 6000 kilowatts; the 
[Continued on right. 





TO HAVE A CAPACITY OF 40,000 KILOWATTS : THE PROJECTED CLACHAN POWER STATION 
AT LOCH FYNE HEAD, TO HANDLE THE GLEN SHIRA WATER POWER. (ARTIST'S 1M PRESSION.) 





A HYDRO-ELECTRIC PROJECT FOR SOUTH-WEST SCOTLAND: THE GLEN LUSSA DAM, DESIGNED 
TO CREATE A LOCH NEAR CAMPBELTOWN AND DRIVE A 2000-KILGWATT POWER STATION. 
(ARTIST'S IMPRESSION.) 


Continued.) , 
the shores of Loch Fyne (illustrated on this page). The annual product of about 
80,000,000 units of electricity, after supplying local demands (which \’ill have priority), 


will be transmitted to the Central Electricity Board's Grid. Fishi.g in the River 
Shira will not be adversely affected as a regular flow of water will be guaranteed ; 
and water will only be abstracted from the River Fyne head-waters when the flow 
in that river is above a fixed daily quantity. The Glen Lussa scheme is a smaller 
affair designed to bring electricity to the villages and farms of the Mull of Kintyre 
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THE HEAD OF GLEN SHIRA FROM BEN BUI: TWO LOCHS ARE TO BE CREATED BY DAMS 
TO PROVIDE ELECTRIC POWER. LOCH AWE CAN BE SEEN IN THE DISTANCE, 





A DAM WHICH WILL CREATE A NEW LOCH IN THE SHADOW OF BEN BUI: THE SRON MOR 
BARRAGE AT THE HEAD OF GLEN SHIRA, A NEW HYDRO-ELECTRIC PROJECT. (ARTIST'S IMPRESSION.) 
Continued.} 

£3,250,000 Glen Shira scheme, also in Argyllshire, generating 44,000 kilowatts; and the 
£480,000 Glen Lussa scheme in the Mull of Kintyre, generating 2000 kilowatts. In the 
Glen Shira scheme it is intended to create two new lochs in the hills above Loch Fyne. 
One will be created by a dam at Sron Mor, in upper Glen Shira, 1125 ft. above sea- 
level. This will draw water from the River Shira and its tributary, Alt na Sithean, 
and the headwaters of the Rivers Fyne and Cladich. The water discharged from this 
loch will pass first to a small power station and then to a projected lower loch 
(965 ft. above sea-level) which will also collect from another catchment area. The 


water will then be taken through a 4$-mile-long tunnel to the main power station .on 
[Continued below. 





GLEN AFFRIC, A HIGHLAND BEAUTY-SPOT AND SCENE OF A NORTH OF SCOTLAND HYDRO- 
ELECTRIC PROJECT, EXPECTED TO HAVE AN ANNUAL OUTPUT OF ABOUT 250,000,000 
UNITS OF ELECTRICITY, 


between Tarbet and Campbeltown and also to provide power for industrial develop- 
ment in Campbeltown itself. Its annual output will be in the neighbourhood of 
8,500,000 units. An arch dam is to be built in a narrow gorge on the Strathduie 
Water (illustrated on this page) to create a new loch two miles long and about 
450 ft. above sea-level. Water from this loch will be piped to a power station in 
Glen Lussa, 2} miles away. Fishing in the River Lussa is expected actually to be 
improved by the scheme, as a regular flow of water will be guaranteed. 
























DRILLING FOR OIL IN 
ENGLAND: A JACK- 
KNIFE DRILLING RIG 
AT WORK AT EAKRING, 
IN NOTTINGHAMSHIRE, 
WHERE WELLS ARE 
YIELDING I50 TONS OF 
PETROLEUM PER DAY. 








THE SEPARATOR AT EAKRING, WHERE WATER IS SEPARATED FROM THE OIL (NATURAL GAS 
BLING USED FOR THE HEATING PROCESS) > 28,000-GALLON STORAGE-TANKS IN THE BACKGROUND. 
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OIL FROM THE NOTTINGHAMSHIRE OILFIELD BEING FED INTO RAIL TANK CARS A DRILL AT WORK IN AN ENGLISH OILFIELD, CAPABLE OF DRILLING TO 5000 FT. WITH 


BY WORKMEN AT THE STORAGE-TANKS AT THE EAKRING SIDINGS, 
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OILFIELDS IN AN ENGLISH COUNTRYSIDE: 
EAKRING’S 150-TON-PER-DAY WELLS. 


i PLORATION into the possibility of commercial development of English oilfields has been carried on 

for a number of years. The emergency of war, while increasing the desirability of finding oil in quantity in 
England, also limited the means of doing it. As a result, development was mostly concentrated during the 
war years (by the D’Arcy Exploration Co., Ltd., a subsidiary of the Anglo-Iranian Oil Co., Ltd.) to what 
is now the only big-scale oilfield in England. This lies in the Dukeries, in Nottinghamshire, at Eakring, 
not far from Normanton. In this district lie within a few miles of each other three oilfields—Eakring, 
Caunton and Kelham. From these more than 10,000,000 gallons of oil have been produced since 1939, and 
at present the daily yield is rather better than 150 tons. About 450 men are employed on what is 
virtually a new industry for Britain. 
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KEEP CLEAR 
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AN OIL-WELL HEAD IN AN ENGLISH OILFIELD: FOREGROUND, AN OPERATIVE TAKING 
A SAMPLE, WITH (BEHIND HIM) A TYPICAL ELECTRICALLY-OPERATED SELF-STARTING PUMP. 
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44-1N. DRILL-PIPE. THE CREW WEAR PROTECTIVE CLOTHING AND HELMETS. 
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HE result—or it-may be said the failure 
to reach any result—of the Moscow 
Conference will undoubtedly cause disap- 
pointment throughout the world. It is true 
that most intelligent observers expected great 
difficulties, hard bargaining, and disagree- 
ment on some points. It is true also that 
Mr. Bevin, before the Conference opened, 
took care to issue a warning against high 
optimism. Nevertheless, this meeting of the 
Council of Foreign Ministers at Moscow was probably the 
most important. Here for the first time the overmastering 
problem of Europe, perhaps of the world, a peace treaty 
for Germany, was to be fully discussed. Here also a great 
effort was to be made to produce an Austrian peace treaty, 
a matter on which there had already been a considerable 
amount of progress. The prospects of a pact between 
the United Kingdom and Soviet Russia were also to be 
reviewed, It was hoped that the Foreign Ministers, 
realising how greatly the delays in winding up the affairs 
left outstanding at the end of hostilities were retarding 
world recovery and keeping minds unsettled, would make 
a special effort to reac h agreement on this occasion. We 
should have been less than human if we had not expected 
some progress all along the line and also definite signs of 
an approach to the several goals. It is because there has 
been so little of either that we are disappointed, and not 
even the relative cheerfulness of Mr. Bevin can make us 
less so. 

Mr. Marshall was rather less cheerful. He remarked 
that the differences ‘“‘ must be reconciled,”” but without 
indicating any likeli- 
hood of this occurring 
in the near future. It 
certainly cannot occur 
within the next six 
months, since the sixth 
meeting of the Council 
of Foreign Ministers 
will not take place until 
October. Mr. Marshall 
went on to speculate 
on how long Europe 
could endure while this 
slow process of agree- 
ment went on. It was 
a grim but apposite 
commentary on the 
whole business, since 
it put the complex 
problem, or series of 
problems, into a nut- 
shell. One of his less 
pessimistic remarks 
was to the effect that, 
even if the Foreign 
Ministers had been a 
great deal more united 
in their views, it would 
have been impossible 
to complete a German 
treaty in Moscow, 
because of the number 
of issues involved. He 
also said that at least 
the critical issues and 
the attitude of the 
Powers to each had 
been discovered, There 
Mr. Bevin joined him, 
emphasizing the great 
frankness with which 
all questions were dis- 
cussed, Perhaps, too, 
there is something to 
be said for the plea of 
the British Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs 


that it was better to aye OPENING OF THE GENERAL 


put up with delays in 
the preparation of the 
outstanding peace 
treaties than to put 
Signatures to docu- 
ments embodying a 
false peace. 

Mr. Bevin also suggested that the Austrian treaty 
might be completed soon, though on this point there seems 
to be room for doubt. He came away from Moscow with 
the belief that a four-Power pact might eventually be signed. 
As regards Germany, he recognised that the greatest diffi- 
culty was the question of reparations, because the widest 
differences between British and Russian opinion were con- 
cerned with that point. He considered that some progress 
had been made regarding the level of German industry. 
On the whole, he believed that the Conference had made 
what would prove to be one of the best contributions up 
to date to the establishment of peace on sound lines. The 
first comment to be made on that statement is that it 
cannot be accepted without careful examination, because 
Mr. Bevin must be, in the circumstances, on the defensive 
and concerned to show that the Conference was not wholly 
a failure. It will be acknowledged that I have been con- 
sistently sympathetic to and a warm admirer of his policy. 
It has always appeared to me that his judgment has been 
sound, his courage high, and his patience almost inex- 
haustible. That, however, is not to say that he can be 
accepted as a completely unbiased witness in this matter, 
in which his responsibility is so heavily engaged and cer- 
tainly not that his words of comfort should be accepted 
without scrutiny. 

The fact seems to be that the negotiations about 
Germany have broken down completely over the matter 
of reparations. The danger from the British point of 
view has been that, if we were to accept the Russian claims 
upon that country, it would prove in effect to be the 
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AFTERMATH OF WAR: 


REFLECTIONS ON THE MOSCOW CONFERENCE. 


By CYRIL FALLS, 
Chichele Professor of the History of War, Oxford. 


United Kingdom which was paying the greater share of 
German reparations to Soviet Russia. That state of 
affairs would be intolerable. We are passing through a 
financial and economic crisis, and if our plight at the present 
moment is not as serious as that of Russia, in the long 
run the threat to our standard of living, one might say to 
our very existence as a nation, may well be fiercer than 
that to which the Soviet Union is subjected. We have 
sunk vast sums in the effort to keep Western Germany 
alive, and have obtained only trifiing advantages in ex- 
change, whereas Russia has already acquired substantial 
reparations in the shape of material from dismantled 
German factories. It has been alleged that we have been 
selfish. Perhaps there have been selfish elements in our 
policy, since national dealings are generally less altruistic 
than those of generously-minded individuals. Yet it is 
fair to ask the question whether there is any other nation 
in the world which, if it were in control of the coalfields 
of the Ruhr and at the same time found its own industry 
half-paralysed by lack of coal, would not have exploited 
the advantage in its hands to a degree greater than we have. 





ASSEMBLY OF THE UNITED NATIONS ON PALESTINE: A VIEW 


The thorny problem of Palestine—a burden which has for so long been carried by Britain alone—is now to be considered by the United Nations. 

importance of the decisions reached, both in relation to the future of Palestine and to the stability of the Middle East, cannot be over-estimated. The first 

special session of the United Nations General Assembly, which has been called at the request of the British Government to appoint a committee to study 

the Palestine question in preparation for recommendations by the Assembly at its regular session in the autumn, opened in New York on April 28. Dr. Oswaldo 

Aranha, of Brazil, was elected president of the session, receiving the votes of forty-five delegations out of forty-nine voting. 
committee was also elected to decide on the procedure to be adopted. 


The upshot of the breakdown of the negotiations about 
Germany is that the vital goal of economic unity in that 
country has become more distant. The Russians will 
continue in their zone their process of exploitation, whether 
or not this conflicts with the agreements reached at 
Potsdam. The deficiency of food in Western Germany, 
which was a feature during the most prosperous days of 
that country and was then met by the transfer of grain 
and potatoes from the East, will continue to exist. This, 
in its turn, may lead to a resurgence of danger from 
Germany because it provides a field for agitators, working 
underground, to contrast the prosperity provided by the 
Nazis with the misery of to-day. It will be recalled that 
there occurred recently an ugly secret agitation, largely 
engineered by former members of the S.S. This growth 
was nipped in the bud and all the known instigators were 
put under lock and key, but it is almost certain that there 
will be recurrences. At the same time, the moderate and 
stable elements in German society who are prepared to 
collaborate with the British and Americans in raising the 
standard of German life without seeking revenge for a lost 
war, tend to be discouraged. As the recent elections show, 
they have not been discredited so far, and that in itself 
must be welcome; but the Communist vote, the surest 
barometer of discouragement and disgust, has none the 
less increased. The failure to reach agreement in Moscow 
over Germany involves a heavy burden for Britain. 

There is no reason to believe that the Russians would 
not have been glad if agreement about Germany had been 
reached, provided that it corresponded approximately 


OF THE FIRST SPECIAL SESSION, 
WHICH OPENED IN NEW YORK ox, APRIL 28 WHEN DR. ARANHA, OF BRAZIL, WAS ELECTED PRESIDENT. 
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with their terms. As regards Austria, one 
cannot, unfortunately, say the same with any 
confidence. There is a feeling, justified or 
not, that the Russians were less keen about 
a settlement of the Austrian question, because 
that would have involved the withdrawal of 
their armed forces from the country, together 
with the much smaller contingents maintained 
in it by the other Powers. Austria is in a 
sense a key position, because it is in order to 
maintain her large armed forces there that Russia can justify 
the establishment of troops farther east on their lines of 
communication. At all events, it can be said that there has 
been no genuine progress towards a settlement in Austria. 
The two outstanding questions on which there had been 
a deadlock before the Moscow Conference, that of Russian 
claims to German assets in Austria, and that of Yugoslav 
claims to Austrian territory, remain unanswered. There 
has been no agreement here, and it seems pretty sure 
there will not be while Russian demands stand at their 
present level. Moreover, the prospects of a settlement 
have actually been rendered more remote by a new ele- 
ment, that of vast Yugoslav claims to reparations from 
Austria, which it appears certain that the United Kingdom 
and the United States will never agree to countersign. 
Meanwhile Austria, like Germany, though with a nominal 
Government, remains in effect dismembered. 

Tactically, it may have been a mistake to make the 
outspoken announcement on the subject of Greece and 
Turkey on the very eve of the Conference, but Mr. Truman 
may not have been able to postpone it, and it has been 
generally endorsed by 
the United States. It 
must, in any case, have 
been but a secondary 
item in the acute differ- 
ences which arose in 
Moscow. They are mor 
far-reaching than the 
spread of Communism 
in the Balkans or even 
the future of the Dat- 
danelles. American aid 
to Greece and Turkey 
may have _ increased 
Russian suspicions, but 
it did not provide the 
foundation of Russian 
policy as exhibited at 
the Conference. That is 
governed by a number 
of factors, among which 
the atomic bomb, that 
curse of mankind, plays 
a prominent part. There 
are conflicts of interest 
and ideals; there are 
suspicions such as never 
separated the peace 
makers of the First 
World War. Yet how 
far from the mark were 
the arrogant modernists 
who poured scorn upon 
the work of those who 
drew up the Treaty of 
Versailles and blandly 
informed us that every- 
thing would be far 
better managed on this 
occasion ! The fact 
is, of course, that the 
diplomatists of to-day 
have come up against 
something which thos¢ 
of a generation ago had 
not to face, the 
Communist attitude to 
world affairs, 

The statement is 
frequently made that 
the foreign policy of 
Soviet Russia is but a 
development of that 
of Tsarist Russia, with 
similar aims in the 
Balkans, as regards the Dardanelles, in Persia, perhaps as far 
afield as India. To me this appears to be a half-truth. 
Modern Russia may entertain expansionist ideas similar to 
those of pre-revolutionary Russia, but if so, these are inter- 
mingled with the Communist doctrine of the underground 
battle against “imperialism,” “capitalism,” ‘* bourgeois 
democracy,"’ and even western Socialism. It would be rash 
to proclaim the impossibility of these two systems ever 
existing side by side without engaging in mortal conflict, 
but it is at the same time inadvisable to forget the specific 
declarations of the founders of the Bolshevist creed and 
the leaders of Soviet Russia that such a conflict is inevitable 
and that pauses or retreats on the Russian side are merely 
tactical incidents in an unending battle. If Soviet Russia 
to-day stands partly on the defensive, it does not follow 
that this will continue or that both political and ideological 
offensive tactics will not be fully resumed when the country 
has got over its present exhaustion and repaired the enor- 
mous material damage suffered in the course of the war. 
At present this process is still in its earliest stages ; has, in 
fact, scarcely begun. 

I would, however, repeat what I have often written in 
these pages. So far as human eye can see, there is no 
danger to world peace from these causes for a number of 
years to come. The respite may be invaluable if the best 
use is made of it. The effort to reach a better under 
standing with Ruyssia must continue. It should be con- 
ducted firmly but at the same time without diatribes. To 
abandon hope of accommodation would be as cowardly as 
it would be fatal. 


The 


A ten-nation “ steering ” 


N.B.—The photograph on this page does not illustrate Captain Falls’ article. 
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a KHYBER PASS JIRGA, AND PESHAWAR: 
or THE VICEROY ON THE N.-W. FRONTIER. 


THE VICEROY HEARS A REPORT FROM THE HEAD OF THE CENTRAL RELIEF COMMITTEE, 
RAWALPINDI DISTRICT, AT PESHAWAR ON APRIL 28. 






THE VICEROY AND LADY 
MOUNTBATTEN WEL- 
COMED ENTHUSIASTICALLY 
BY 60,000 MUSLIMS AT 
PESHAWAR: THEIR EX- 
CELLENCIES ARE STAND- 
ING ON THE RAILWAY 
BRIDGE OVERLOOKING 
. CUNNINGHAM PARK. 


E. THE VICE- 

« ROY and Lady 
Mountbatten arrived 
in Peshawar on 
April 28. The Red- 
shirts or Ministerial 
supporters, on the 
advice of the 
Governor, Sir Olaf 
Caroe, did not demon- 
strate in the city, 
but the Muslim 
League Greenshirts, 
or Opposition, had 
gathered in force in 
the outskirts. Lord 
Mountbatten decided 
to drive at once to 
Cunningham Park, 
where the Muslim 
crowds had collected, 
and for nearly ten 
minutes he and Lady 
Mountbatten stood 
on a bridge overlook- 
ing the park, while 
cries of ‘* Viceroy “ALTHOUGH WE HAVE HAD TO FIGHT YOU AFRIDIS ON OCCASION ... WE RESPECT AND 
(Continued on right. LIKE EACH OTHER’’: THE VICEROY ADDRESSING REPRESENTATIVES OF A JIRGA (TRIBAL 
GATHERING) SEATED ON CARPETS UNDER SHADY TREES AT LANDI KOTAL ON APRIL 29. 


Pod 


Continued .} 
zindabad!’’ (“‘ Long 
live the Viceroy !’"’) 
sounded. Flagstaff 
House, residence of 
the Peshawar war 
area Commander, 
was fired on later, 
but no one was hurt. 
From Peshawar the 
Viceroy proceeded to 
Landi Kotal, Khyber 
Pass, and addressed 
a Jirga (tribal 
gathering) of Maliks 
and elders of all the 
Afridi tribes of the 
Khyber Agency. He 
told them that they 
must negotiate fresh 
agreements with the 
succession authorities 
after June 19 next 
year. Maik Abdul 
Latif Khan explained 
that the tribesmen 
belonged to no politi- 
cal party, but that 
their sympathies 
were with their Mus- 
lim brethren. He 
presented various 
gifts to the Viceroy, 
including a tribal 
factory-made rifle, 
MALIK ABDUL LATIF KHAN PRESENTING THE VICEROY WITH A RIFLE” MANUFACTURED IN A and the Jirga dis- THF VICEROY, WITH HIS PRESENTATION TRIBAL HAVERSACI: 
TRIBAL FACTORY IN THE KHYBER AGENCY: IT IS INDISTINGUISHABLE EVEN IN ITS MARKINGS persed in excellent SLUNG ACROSS HIS SHOULDERS, TAKING AIM WITH THE TRIBAL 
FROM A BRITISH SERVICE RIFLE. humour FACTORY-MADE KIFLI WHICH HAD JUST BEEN GIVEN HIM. 
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NEWS FROM THREE CONTINENTS: PICTORIAL COMMENT FROM FAR AND NEAR. 
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ROYAL FUSILIERS, IN SCARLET ONCE MORE, ESCORTING 
THEIR COLOURS HOME FROM ST. MARY’S, BALHAM. 
In 1939 the colours of the 8th Battalion, the Royal Fusiliers, T.A., and 


up in St. Mary’s Church, Balham. Recently, after a short service at 
the church, the colours of both units were returned, by a colour 
party in scarlet, to the Headquarters at Fusilier House. 
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A NOVEL WAY TO TEST AN ANTHROPOLOGICAL THEORY: NORWEGIAN SCIENTISTS SETTING 
SAIL IN A BALSA RAFT, TO PROVE A POINT ABOUT ANCIENT PERUVIAN MIGRATION, 
Certain similarities between Polynesian and Peruvian cultures of ancient times have led to the formation 
of a theory that Peruvian Indians visited and even settled some islands of the South Seas. By way of 
testing this theory a Norwegian anthropological expedition have constructed a Peruvian balsa raft of 
ancient type and propose to sail in it, relying on wind and ocean currents only, in order to discover if 
such journeys would have been possible. y are shown here making a trial trip in their primitive craft. 
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AUTHORISED AND SIGNED BY THE KING: THE NEW CUT INTO TWO HALVES TO PASS THROUGH THE SUEZ CANAL: 


WINNING THIS PRIZED AWARD HAVE RECENTLY BEEN 
* TOUGHENED.” 





WORTHY OF PRESERVATION : 
A SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY HOUSE IN SOUTHWARK. 

’ ¢ i ’ Dated 1663, this “ perfect specimen of a seventeenth-century Dutch 

the 624 Light A.-A. Regiment, R.A. (Royal Fusiliers), T.A., were laid exterior,” with “ green shutters and mellow brick walls . . . might 

have come straight out of a Vermeer 

fruit warehouse near Southwark Cathedral. Concern has been ex- 

pressed over its condition, and it is hoped that it will be preserved. 


4, GREEN DRAGON COURT, 





PASSING THE EL FIRDAN SWING BRIDGE EN ROUTE FOR MALTA 
FROM BOMBAY, WITH “SPOTTER” AIRCRAFT OVERHEAD. 


May 10, 1947 
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KING CHARLES RETURNS TO TRAFALGAR SQUARE: WORKMEN 


FITTING TACKLE TO LIFT THE STATUE, 
Le Sueur’s statue of Charles I., which during the war was evacuated 
to Mentmore Park, Leighton Buzzard, recently completed the last stage 
in its return to its familiar pedestal in Trafalgar Square. While it 
was in store certain repairs have been carried out and a new sword 
and Garter are being added to replace those stolen in 1884. 


inting. It is now used as a 
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AFLOAT ONCE MORE: THE QUEEN MARY, WHICH HAS BEEN UNDERGOING REPAIRS TO 
HER BOW AT SOUTHAMPTON, SHOWN LEAVING THE KING GEORGE V. DRY DOCK. SHE 
Is TO BE.REFITTED AS A LUXURY PASSENGER LINER. 





TO BE DISPLAYED IN CAPE TOWN CITY HALL: THE 
KING'S SCOUT” CERTIFICATE. THE CONDITIONS FOR HALF OF THE LARGEST FLOATING-DOCK BUILT EAST OF SUEZ CREST OF VANGUARD AND THE TABLET WHICH 


RECORDS THE GIFT OF THE ROYAL STANDAKD TO THE 
CITY BY THE SHIP’S COMPANY. 
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MAY MORNING AT MAGDALEN TOWER: “THE MOST ABSOLUTE BUILDING IN OXFORD.” 


There are few better-loved festivals in Oxford than that which greets the dawn of 
May Day and there are few more romantically beautiful buildings than Magdalen 
Tower, which James I. was moved to call “the most absolute building in Oxford." 
When this tower was first built, its opening was celebrated in 1504 by a concert 
on the leads, and from this grew the annual custom of hailing the May dawn there- 
from. For many years this was a two-hours concert of ‘‘ catches and instrumental 
music,"’ but for the last hundred years or so the secular nature of the concert has 


shrunk to a Latin anthem sung by the choristers of Magdalen. Even so, to quote 
Dean Burgon, “soft as dew amid the silence soar Seraphic sounds aloft, and this 
the strain they pour’; and the bridge is crowded with undergraduates of both sexes 
and the Cherwell below is jammed with the punts of those who have poled down 
before the dawn over the grey and silent waters to keep a festival which tradition 
has hallowed and old custom enriched with romance. High Street was likewise the 
scene of the customary Morris-dancing when this year's May morn was celebrated. 
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FORMERLY A ROTHSCHILD PALACE—NOW THE ONLY PLACE IN PA 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, CAPTAIN BRYAN 





NO MONEY is - 

ACCEPTED oJ THE CLUB, “ 
Atm PAYMENTS BEING MADE. 
BY VoUCHERS WHICH ARE 
PURCHASED ON ENTE RWG. 
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OF THE TRADITION A a { ght ua 3; 
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AFTER: -OmnER DANCES HE : 
hi A hE PALATIAL GALL Room ARE? | 
* A GREAT ATTRACTION Fa “THE 
GeinsH wW PARIS ~ 

















A SOCIAL CENTRE FOR THE BRITISH OFFICER IN PARIS: AN ARTIST'S IMPRESSIONS OF THE SERVICES CL 


The British officer who is visiting Paris either on duty or*for pleasure finds a | entered from the Rue du Faubourg-St.-Honoré through an enclosed portal which | cash—n 
welcome and useful social centre in the British Officers’ Club. The Club occupies is guarded by the British Military Police. In the entrance hall identities are spacious 
a palatial mansion, built by Visconti and restored by the Rothschilds, in the | checked and the visitors’ book signed. An information bureau deals with the quarters 
Rue du Faubourg-St.-Honoré, close to the British Embassy and the other famous newcomer's enquiries and arranges amusements and sightseeing tours; and a Overloo 


club, Cercle Interallie. The impressive mansion is set back in a vast courtyard | secretary will supply vouchers up to the value of £5 a week in exchange for | restaura 
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IMPROVISATION AND DISCOVERY. 
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A WAR INVENTION USED FOR PEACETIME IMPROVISATION: THE BAILEY BRIDGE WHICH 

REPLACES THE CAVENDISH BRIDGE ON THE MAIN MANCHESTER-DERBY TO LEICESTER 
ROAD V/A LOUGHBOROUGH, WHICH WAS SWEPT AWAY IN THE TRENT FLOODS. 


. on ue ao 


MULTI-COLOURED LAKES, OF THE 40-MILE-WIDE INLAND “Oasis”? OF ICE-FREE LAKES 
IN THE ANTARCTIC NEAR THE KNOX COAST, DISCOVERED BY THE U.S. NAVY EXPEDITION. 


V4 ’ 


THE TRACTOR WHICH CANNOT OVERTURN: A DEMONSTRATION OF THE FORDSON MAJOR 
TRACTOR’S HIGH SAFETY ANGLE GIVEN AT A DISPLAY AT GUILDFORD, SURREY. 


A brilliant wartime invention, the Bailey Bridge, has been turned to use as a peacetime improvisation 
to repair flood damage. Officer cadets of the Royal Engineers have constructed one of these bridges 
to replace the Cavendish Bridge swept away by the floods of the Trent at Shardlow, Derbyshire. It 
is for single-line traffic, the span will carry loads to 70 tons, and there are sidewalks for pedestrians. 
——The discovery of a region of ice-free lakes near the Knox coast was made by aircraft of the 
Western Task Group of the United States Navy Antarctic Expedition on February 10. The “ oasis” 
is some forty miles wide, and the lakes are of a pea-green muddy hue interspersed with dark blue 
and light green.———-A demonstration of British farming implements took place at Guildford, and farmers 
learned that for the time being the export of Fordson Major tractors had virtually ceased. A “ Major,” 
with mounted plough assembled, was driven over ramps and canted over to an angle of some 25 degrees, 
yet remained safe and under control. 
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BEATIFICATION OF MARIA GORETTI. 


A ceremony containing some unique features took place in St. Peter’s, Rome, on April 27, when Maria 
Goretti, a twelve-year-old peasant girl who was murdered in 1902, was beatified, or declared to be one 
of the blessed. There were two unusual features about the ceremony: firstly, her eighty-two-year-old 
mother and her married sister were present; secondly, the assassin himself, now a Capuchin monk, 
aged sixty-three, was to have been present in the basilica had he not been advised to stay away for 
fear that his presence might provoke morbid curiosity. Maria Goretti was stabbed to death at Nettuno 
in 1902 after fighting to protect her virtue from the attack of an eighteen-year-old peasant. Sentenced 
to thirty years’ imprisonment, the murderer was at first arrogant and unrepentant. Later, as the result 
of a vision of the child, he became a changed man, and when he was released entered a monastery. 
Beatification is only an early step in the road to canonisation, an elaborate process extending over 
many years, during which the claims of the reputed saint are carefully and strictly investigated. 


THE BEATIFICATION CEREMONY IN ST. PETER’S: THE LARGE OVAL OVER THE 
ALTAR CONTAINS THE CONCEALED PORTRAIT OF MARIA GORETTI,. 
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A UNIQUE FEATURE OF THE CEREMONY 
WAS THE PRESENCE OF MARIE GORETTI’S 
EIGHTY-TWO-YEAR-OLD MOTHER, ASSUNTA 
GORETTI, AND SISTER, ERSILIA PORFIRO. 


THE BEATIFICATION OF A TWELVE-YEAR-OLD 
PEASANT GIRL: A PAINTING OF MARIA 
GORETTI BY PROFESSOR A. BEA, WHICH 
HUNG IN ST, PETER’S DURING THE CEREMONY. 


WORSHIPPERS VIEW THE EMBALMED BODY OF THE NEWLY-BEATIFIED CHILD; IN 
THE FOREGROUND IS THE SEAT UPON WHICH MARIA GORETTI WAS SITTING AT THE 
TIME OF HER MURDER IN 4902. 
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THE ROVING CAMERA RECORDS NEWS ITEMS AT HOME AND OVERSEAS. 

















PIONEER MECHANICAL TRANSPORT WHICH MAY BE COMPARED WITH THE SLED- 
TRAIN ILLUSTRATED IN OUR ISSUE OF APRIL 26: A MOTOR-SLEIGH BUILT FOR 
CAPTAIN SCOTT’S POLAR EXPEDITION OF I9I0 BY WOLSELEY MOTORS, LTD. 
’ 1 : 
THE PROPOSED SITE FOR A TELE- j ‘ : , = . i 
VISION RELAY STATION WHICH in ; ; . 3 
HAS LED TO PUBLIC PROTEST: 
A VIEW OF WHITE HORSE HILL, 


ON THE BERKSHIRE DOWNS. 


In a letter to The Times on April 26 
Mr. John Betjeman made a public pro- 
test against the Post Office’s proposal 
to erect a television relay station on 
White Horse Hill, in Berkshire. He 
pointed out that the scheme involved 
bringing cables up the grass slopes of 
the Downs, building 30-ft. masts and the 
erection of a Nissen hut on the summit. 
He said: “. . . to-day, when Govern- 
ment departments have compulsory 
powers, is a public protest going to be 
of any avail? Anyhow, here is mine. 
Of all hill sites to choose for the erection 
of masts and a hut, I can think of none 
more unfortunate.” 


A PROBLEM PICTURE WITH A 

SIMPLE EXPLANATION: SOME OF 

THE HUNDREDS OF PIPES FROM 

THE GREAT ORGAN AT ALEXANDRA 

PALACE STACKED BEFORE BEING 
STORED AWAY. 


Owing to bomb-blast and deterioration 

during the war years, the roof of the ; 

Great Hall at Alexandra Palace is, in , 4 oe ee Poe ee i fida a 

places, no longer weatherproof, and it Pp ' j | } j , hy ’ ' ’ ' 5 | ' 
has been found necessary to dismantle 7 4 Fi 1 ] 2 ; ‘ 
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kind, to save it from destruction by the 
weather. It was built in 1875 by Henry ‘ £ 
Willis and is being dismantled by the | . : ' . \. —_ i 
same firm which installed it on behalf wae es | 4 j 
of the Board of Trade. The pipes of . ‘Re | aeatge* Sas * ; te 
the organ are catalogued before being 
stored away, and they will be replaced 
as soon as the necessary repairs to 
the roof can be carried out. 
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AFLOAT AGAIN AFTER SEVERAL MONTHS AGROUND IN THE PORT OF LE HAVRE: THE FRENCH THE VISIT OF THE PRESIDENT OF THE FRENCH REPUBLIC TO FRENCH WEST AFRICA: 
LINER LIBERTE, FORMERLY THE GERMAN EZUROPA, AT THE DOCKSIDE AND SEEMINGLY A CHARMING PICTURE OF NATIVE SINGERS WHO ENTERTAINED PRESIDENT AURIOIL 
LITTLE THE WORSE FOR HER MISADVENTURE WHICH DELAYED HER REFITTING, AT DAKAR DURING AN OFFICIAL RECEPTION IN THE COLONY OF SENEGAL. 
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MR. GERALD MICKLEM. 
Winner of the English Amateur Golf Cnam- 
pionship, Mr. G. H. Micklem, of the Wilder- 
nesse Club, Sevenoaks, beat C. Stowe. of the 
Penn Club, Wolverhampton, in the 36-hole 
final at Ganton on May 3, by one hole. A 
high wind and drenching rain accompanied 
a thrilling match, with the finalists playing 

excellent golf 


J. JORDAN (RIGHT) PRESENTING THE 
MAYOR, SIR BRACEWELL 
Cheques for £200,000 from the Government and people of New 
Zealand and £100,000 from the New Zealand Meat 
were presented to the Lord Mayor, Sir Bracewell Smith, by 
Mr. W. J. Jordan, High Commissioner for New Zealand, on Apri! 28. 
ift from New Zealand for the 
_ Distress Fund. 


TO THE LORD 


The money was a generous 
— payer's 
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MRS. N. BOLTON. 
Winner of the Women’s Hard Court Singles 
Championship of Great Britain at Bournemouth 
on May 3. She beat Miss P. J. Curry (Great 
Britain) by 7—5, 6—3. She also won the 
Women’s Doubles title with Mrs. Hopman. 
Mrs. Bolton, who comes from Melbourne, is 

henge of Australia. 
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MR. “E. ‘Ww. “STUF ESS. 
Triple winner at the Hard Court Championships 
of Great Britain at Bournemouth (Singles, 
Doubles and Mixed Doubles). In the Singles 
Championship he beat |. Tloczynski (Poland) 
by three sets to love. Mr. E. W. Sturgess (South 
Africa) comes from Johannesburg, and had only 
been in this country a few days before his 
triple triumph. 
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AND EVENTS OF THE WEEK: 
THE PUBLIC EYE. 


PEOPLE 
PERSONALITIES IN 
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ENQUIRE INTO THE OWNERSHIP AND CONTROL “OF THE PRESS: THE FIRST MEETING 
ROYAL COMMISSION AT THE CABINET OFFICES ON APRIL 30. 
The members of the Royal Commission on the Press held their first meeting, to arrange procedure, on April 30. 
Our photograph shows (seated |. to r.): Mr. J. B. Priestley, author and playwright; Mrs. Barbara Wootton, Reader 
in Social Studies, London University; Miss Eirwen Owen, supervisor of welfare services overseas of the W.V.S.; 
Mr. R. C. K. Ensor, historian and journalist; Alderman Wright Robinson, a former Lord Mayor of Manchester; 
Sir David Ross, Chairman of the Commission and Provost of Oriel College, Oxford; Lady Violet Bonham Carter 
President of the Liberal Party Organisation; Mr. Neil Beaton, Chairman of Scottish Co-operative Wholesale Society 
1944-45; Sir George Waters, Editor of “ The Scotsman,” 1924-44; Mr. G. M. Young. a trustee of the National 
Portrait Gallery; (standing, 1. to r.) Mr. R. A. Haldane, Assistant Secretary to the Commission; the Rev. M. E. 
Aubrey, Secretary of the Baptist Union; Mr. John Benstead, General Secretary of the National Union of Railway- 
men; Lord Simon of Wythenshawe, Chairman of the Fuel Advisory Council; Sir Geoffrey Vickers, V.C., legal 
adviser to the National Coal Board; Mr. Hubert Hull, barrister; Mr. R. H. Wilson, Director of Finance at Ministry 
of War Transport; Mr. G. e Sharp, Recorder of > Lynn; Miss — Nunn, Secretary to the Commission. 
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CHEQUE LOCKWOOD 


SMITH, 


Producers 
in succession. 
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: MR. LEWIS DOUGLAS, THE 
AMERICAN AMBASSADOR, GREETING HIS WIFE AND DAUGHTER. 


Mr. Lewis Douglas, the American Ambassador to the Court of St. James’s, 

who arrived in Great Britain -on March 16, has now been joined by his 

wife and daughter, Sharman. ° They arrived from New York, aboard the 
Queen Elizabeth, on May 2. 
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IN 
A LARGE AUDIENCE IN THE PLACE CONCORDE, 


workers gathered in the Place de la Concorde on May 1 in the warm spring 
sunshine. M. Thorez, who spoke at the meeting. adopted an unexpectedly moderate tone, in spite of the 
growing political crisis, The Communist speakers were heavily applauded, but M. Mayer, the Socialist 
ex-Labour Minister, was shouted down. All the speakers denounced General de Gaulle’s French Rally 
The demonstration was the climax to a’ march through Paris of about 500,000 workers, j 


ENT 


CELEBRATED 
ADDRESSING 
Tens of thousands of Paris 
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(RIGHT) 
TROPHY FROM 

Margaret Lockwood, the British film-actress, has been awarded 
the Silver Star of the National Film Award for the second year 
The presentation ceremony took place at the 
Dorchester on April 29. Mr. James Mason was again selected as 
the leading actor. 
the recent production, ‘ 
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CREATOR OF A LONDON-CAPE RECORD : 
SQUADRON-LEADFR H. B. MARTIN. 


An R.A.F. Mosquito piloted by Squadron 
Leader H. B. Martin, with Squadron-Leader 
E. B. Sismore as navigator, broke the 
LondonCape record on May !, having 
flown from London Airport to Cape Town, 
a distance of 6717 miles, in 21 hours 
29 minutes. The previous record was beater 
by 10 hours 50 minutes. 
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STAR 


MARC 
RECEIVING THE SILVER 
LADY ROTHERMERE, 
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Margaret Lockwood’s film successes include 
“The Wicked La 
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SIR ALMROTH WRIGHT. 
Died on April 30, aged eighty-five. A pioneer 
of immunisation, the results of his original 
researches, particularly in connection with 
typhoid fever, saved thousands of lives. Ap- 
pointed pathologist to St. Mary’s Hospital, 1902. 
During World War I. he served as consulting 
physician to the British Forces. 
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M. PAUL ER. 
Socialist Prime Minister of France. Received a 
vote of confidence in the French Assembly cn 
May 4 by 360 votes to 186. Only the Communist 
Ministers, who have been displaced, voted 
against him. M. Ramadier asked the Assembly 
for the vote of confidence after he had stood 
firmly by his policy of “ freezing ’’ wages and 
prices. He will continue in office. 
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é SEA AND AIR: 


THE TRAGIC 
END OF THE 


< MUMBLES 
LIFEBOAT ; 
TWO 


AUSPICIOUS 
VOYAGES; AND 
A DEVICE TO 
REVOLUTIONIZE 
LANDING: 
GROUNDS. 


iN 
mae THE END OF THE MUMBLES LIFE- 
a»: \ BOAT, EDWARD PRINCE OF 
N, 


WALES, WRECKED OFF SKER 
POINT, PORTHCAWL : TOO BADLY 
DAMAGED FOR’ REPAIR, SHE 
WAS BURNT. 
All eight lifeboatmen were lost on 
April 23 when Edward Prince of 
Wales, the Mumbles lifeboat, went 
out to attempt the rescue of the 
crew of Samtampa which had run 
aground on the rocks at Port Sker. 
The lifeboat was subsequently thrown 
up on the beach at Sker, and as she 
was too badly damaged for repair she 
was set alight by means of incendiary 
bombs and destroyed by fire. 
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REFITTED AFTER WAR SERVICE AND BACK ON THE NEW YORK PASSENGER RUN: THE 
WHITE STAR-CUNARD LINER MAURETANIA, WHICH DOCKED IN NEW YORK ON MAY 2, 





plea _ Mauretania docked in CARRYING THE FLAG WHICH TRADE MAY FOLLOW: THE M.V. ST. MERRIEL, WHICH 
ae a .% «il ree f } New York on May 2 HAS BEEN FITTED UP AS A FLOATING EXHIBITION OF BRITISH GOODS, LYING IN THI 
= rable <i oe Sy Se ha “=e after her first Atlantic 


crossing since refitting. ROYAL ALBERT DOCK, BEFORE SAILING FOR SOUTH AFRICA, 


After her successful trial 

run off the Isle of Arran, 

with distinguished guests 

on board, she was held 

up by bad weather for 

three days outside the 
Mersey. 
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A tiny Krypton lamp, 
in which the surge of 
electric current can be 
translated, with optical 
and reflecting assistance, 
into a vivid flash of 
3,300,000,000 candle- 
power is claimed to pro- 
vide the means. of 
ensuring a completely 
defined and safe landing- 
ground for aircraft in 
the thickest of fog. This 
theory is to be tested at 
Cleveland Municipal Air- 

rt in the United States. 

e diagram on the right 
shows the method pro- 
posed. A line of seventy- 
two of these lights will 
extend for almost two- 
thirds of a mile and will 
lead -the aircraft direct 
into the runway. At the 
head of the line the 
lights will form either a 
red cross or a green 
arrow, and will serve as 
a “stop and go”’ sign. 
The flashes are reported 
to penetrate even 1000 ft. 











A TINY KRYPTON LAMP (TOUCHED BY THE ENGINEER) HOW THE KRYPTON LAMP (SEE PICTURE LEFT) WOULD BE USED TO DEFINE AIRCRAFT 


OF 3,300,000,000 CANDLE-POWER, FOR PIERCING FOG, of thick fog. LANDING-GROUNDS. AN ARTIST’S IMPRESSION SHOWING THE LEAD-IN TO THE RUNWAY. 
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“CHICAGO” SCENES IN LONDON STREETS. LONDON’S RIVER FEATURED IN TWO STRIKES. 


The London dockers’ strike in support of the Glasgow dockers ended on May 2, following a mass 
meeting on the previous day, when a resolution for a return to work was declared carried. On May 4 
the Glasgow dockers decided to end their six weeks’ strike and return to work on May 5. On 
April 28, 1000 employees of the City of London Corporation decided to strike in sympathy with 
members of the Billingsgate police force and other market workers who had protested against the 
promotion of a constable to the rank of sergeant. These employees include the staff at the power- 
house which operates Tower Bridge, and they decided to leave the roadway raised, making it necessary 
to divert traffic. On May 3 a naval contingent arrived from Chatham, and it was expected that 
they would be operating the bridge normally by the afternoon of May 5. By Act of Parliament 
Tower Bridge must not be left closed to river traffic. 


*,* 


A SHOP WINDOW IN EAST CASTLE STREET, NEAR OXFORD STREET, STARRED BY 


BULLETS FIRED AT A POLICE CONSTABLE ON APRIL 29. 


THE END OF THE LONDON DOCKERS’ STRIKE: THE MASS MEETING ON MAY I, WHEN 
A RESOLUTION FOR A RETURN TO WORK WAS DECLARED CARRIED. 
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WHERE A MOTOR-CYCLIST WAS SHOT WHILE TRYING TO PREVENT THE ESCAPE 
OF THREE MEN WHO ATTEMPTED TO RAID A JEWELLER’S SHOP IN DAYLIGHT. 
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CLOSED TO ROAD TRAFFIC BY A “‘ SYMPATHETIC” STRIKE: TOWER BRIDGE AS IT WAS 
LEFT:BY THE STRIKERS, WITH THE ROADWAY RAISED. 
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BUT A SCENE IN A LONDON STREET: PASSERS-BY RENDER ASSISTANCE 
TO A MOTOR-CYCLIST SHOT DOWN BY GUNMEN. 


NOT CHICAGO, 


The increase in armed robberies has been causing concern to Scotland Yard for some time, and public 
attention has been drawn to this serious development of modern crime by the cold-blooded murder 
of a motor-cyclist, Mr. Alex de Antiquis, who was shot while trying to prevent the escape of three 
men who had attempted to raid a jeweller’s shop in Charlotte Street, near Tottenham Court Road, 
on April 29. The attempted hold-up took place at about 2.30 p.m.—two men entered the shop and 
produced revolvers, while a third waited in a car outside. The manager and his assistants closed 
with the raiders, who broke away and ran down the street, while the third man, failing to start the ' 

car, also made off. Mr. de Antiquis turned his machine as if to head them off and was shot dead. OPENED TO ROAD TRAFFIC BY A NAVAL CONTINGENT: TOWER BRIDGE ON MAY 
Shots were also fired at a police constable who disturbed shop-breakers in East Castle Street at about WITH THE ROADWAY LOWERED DURING A FINAL REHEARSAL OF ITS NEW “CREW” 

3 a.m. on April 29; he was not hit, but the bullets “starred” a shop window. BEFORE ITS REOPENING. 
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SYMBOLS OF A NATIONAL EFFORT IN THE EXPORT 
DRIVE: THE BIRMINGHAM SECTION OF THE B.I.F. 








= = SILENT, ODOURLESS, ECONOMICAL: A PARAFFIN RADIATOR 
A GAS-DRIVEN CAFETERIA SET FOR MAKING TEA AND FOR SPACE-HEATING, A NEW DEVICE NOW EXHIBITED AT 


COFFEE: ONE OF A RECORD NUMBER OF EXHIBITS 
AT THE BRITISH INDUSTRIES FAIR. (AT OLYMPIA.) 
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BRITAIN’S SHOP-WINDOW TO THE WORLD: 
A RECORD BRITISH INDUSTRIES FAIR. 





EXHIBITED IN THE OLYMPIA SECTION OF THE BRITISH INDUSTRIES FAIR: A MODEL OF THE SHELI 
PLANT AT THORNTON-LE-MOQGRS, CHESHIRE, WHERE CHEMICALS WILL BE MADE FROM PETROLEUM. 





A TYPICAL EXHIBIT AT THE BIRMINGHAM SECTION OF 
THE BRITISH INDUSTRIES FAIR: A PULVERISING MACHINE 
THE BRITISH INDUSTRIES FAIR. TO CRUSH COAL FOR CERTAIN TYPES OF BOILERS. 





~ 


A WARTIME SECRET, NOW RELEASED TO EARN DOLLARS: A REVOLUTIONARY A GAS-FIRED POTTERY KILN: EXHIBITED ON THE BRITISH GAS COUNCIL STAND IN THE 


TYPE OF LOCK AND KEY, ADJUSTABLE TO A MILLION COMBINATIONS, 


On Monday, May 5, there opened at Olympia, Earl's Court, and Castle Bromwich, 
Birmingham, the 1947 British Industries Fair. At Olympia, lighter industries are 
exhibited; at Earl’s Court, textiles and leather-work; and at Castle Bromwich 
engincering and hardware. Despite all the shortages and difficulties which the war 
years have left as a heritage, the fair will contain a record number of exhibits, 


ENGINEERING AND HARDWARE SECTION OF THE BRITISH INDUSTRIES FAIR, AT BIRMINGHAM. 


cover a record number of acres of floor-space, and is expected to be visited by a 
record number of visitors. This great industrial fair, Britain's shop-window to the 
world, can do much to help the country's export drive, and will remain open 
until May 16. It is hoped that their Majesties, due to reach England from their 
South African tour on May 11, will honour the exhibition by a visit. 
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BIRDS OF THE NORTH ATLANTIC. 


HEN we think of sea birds most of us conjure up a picture of gulls skimming over 

the breakers, but gulls—with one exception—are not birds of the open sea. The 

birds that we see around our coasts—that is, most gulls, terns, divers, sea ducks, grebes, 

cormorants, etc.—are practically confined to an inshore strip of the sea little wider than 
the three-mile limit. 

There are other sea birds which do not approach land habitually, except to breed, 
but which at the same time rarely wander far over the ocean. On the first day or two 
of an outward-bound voyage, birds can be seen fairly frequently; they are mainly the 
three Auks—-the Guillemot, the Razorbill and the Puffin—and two of the larger gulls, the 
Herring Gull and the Lesser Black-back, which will be tempted to follow the ship farther 
from land than they will normally venture. Once these birds have been left behind, the 
true ocean is reached, and here the number of birds to be seen is very small, and keen 
watching is needed for them to be seen at all. Perhaps a fast modern steamer is not the 
best view-point, but I have found seamen to be quite unaware that birds existed on the 
Western Ocean. When | have visited their quarters to watch over the stern, the stokers 
have told me that I was wasting my time, and were amazed when I pointed out the dark 
specks that were Petrels swinging from one side to the other of the green-and-white wake. 

The birds most typical of the open ocean are the Shearwaters and the Petrels, together 
with the one truly pelagic gull, the Kittiwake. Of these the Shearwaters are the largest, 
being roughly the size of a Herring Gull. They fly close to the surface, often in pairs 
or small parties, when they move in single file. They may flap their straight, narrow wings 
when they are in the troughs, but their charactcristic flight is an easy, sailing motion, 
dipping over each swell with first one wing tilted to the sky and then the other. There 
are three Shearwaters to be seen on the North Atlantic, or four if our own smaller black- 
and-white Manx Shearwater is included, although this species is more characteristic of 
the off-shore waters. 

Of the three larger Shearwaters, two breed in southern latitudes and winter, in our 
summer, in the North Atlantic. The Sooty Shearwater breeds at the Horn and appears 
in northern waters in the summer months. Although it is more rarely seen at sea than 
the others, it is more often sighted near our coasts and in home waters. As these British 
records are mostly in the autumn, it appears likely that it migrates up the western Atlantic 
and down the eastern seaboard. This circulatory type of migration is known more 
accurately in the case of the Greater Shearwater, which breeds on the Tristan da Cunha 
islands, migrates up the 
western Atlantic, and 
becomes more common off 
the European coast in 
autumn. The Sooty 
Shearwater is easily 
recognised by its 
uniformly dark plumage, 
and I thought that its 
flight was heavier than 
that of the other two 
species, The Greater 
Shearwater and the 
Mediterranean Shearwater 
are more alike, both 
being pale below and 
brown above, but the 
Greater Shearwater can 
be distinguished almost 
as far as the birds can 
be seen by a pale collar 
which almost separates 
the dark head from the 
mantle, giving the bird 
a capped appearance. 

The Mediterranean 
Shearwater breeds on the 
coasts of southern Europe 
and Northern Africa, and 
a sub-species known as 
the North Atlantic Shear- 
water breeds on the 
islands of the eastern 
Atlantic. After the 
breeding-season it spreads 
over the North Atlantic, 
becoming common off the 
mouth of the Channel in 
the autumn at the same 
time as the Greater Shear- 
water is most abundant 
there. Later it moves 
southwards to winter in 
the South Atlantic. It is rather surprising that these birds, so plentiful off Land’s End, 
should have been seen so rarely from the shore. 

The Stormy Petrels, though related to the Shearwaters, are very different in appearance. 
They are small dark birds, with white rumps, and they flutter like great butterflies up and 
down above the waves. From time to time they paddle with drooping feet while they 
skim the surface with their bills for minute floating organisms. Three species are frequent 
on the North Atlantic, but two are so alike that I was not able to distinguish them at sea. 
Of these two the true Stormy Petrel breeds on the west coasts of Great Britain, while Wilson’s 
Petrel is another example of a bird which winters in the North Atlantic but breeds in the 
southern hemisphere. These two species follow in the wake of steamers, but Leach’s 
Petrel is more often seen away from the wake. I usually saw it from the forecastle fol- 
lowing schools of porpoises or a whale, perhaps finding food more accessible where these 
creatures stirred up the surface. 

The Fulmar is also a petrel, but is very different from the Stormy Petrels which we have 
just considered. In size and colouring it resembles a gull, but its planing flight is more 
like that of a Shearwater, though it does not skim so closely over the waves. The Fulmar 
is a northern bird which has extended its breeding range round our coasts during recent 
years. After the breeding-season it spreads over the northern half of the North Atlantic. 
As my passages have been rather too far south, I saw this bird only rarely, but it was 
thrilling to see so familiar a bird far out on the ocean. The same applies to the Kittiwake, 
a gull which nests on the cliffs of Britain, but which is the only gull which wanders freely 
over the Atlantic. In appearance it is the most delicate of our gulls, yet it must weather 
storms that would send the others seeking shelter inland. 

Other birds which I have seen well out on the Atlantic are Skuas, which harry other 
birds for the food they have caught, and, rather surprisingly, land birds such as the 
Robin, the Blackcap, and the Thrush. On the American side, while south of the Bermudas 
in calm weather, I saw an American Barn Swallow, and a Finch which I was-unable to 
identify. The Swallow must have come from the American mainland as they are prac- 
tically unknown in the Bermudas, and if its migration continued southwards, its nearest 
landfall in the West Indies would still be 800 miles distant. This trans-ocean migration 
route was known, previously, to be used by the Golden Plover, but this chance record 
suggests its use by passerine birds. I also passed through a great movement of land birds 
midway between Spain and the Azores. Unless these birds had been blown off their 
course, they must have been migrating direct from Western Europe—perhaps Ireland— 
to the western shores of Africa, a truly marathon performance, W. R. Puizipson. 











NARROW LEDGE OF A ROCKY CLIFF; 


together; they are built of seaweed 











ONE OF THE MOST TYPICAL BIRDS OF THE OPEN OCEAN AND THE ONLY TRULY PELAGIC GULL : 


The Kittiwake is the one truly pelagic gull and may be found nesting on narrow ledges of rock along the British coast. é 
and generally contain three eggs. The birds measure 15 ins. in length and feed on surface-swimming fry of fishes 


and marine invertebrates. There is little difference between the plumage of the adult and that of the young. 
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FICTION OF THE WEEK. 


OR a novelist of less than genius, there is nothing like subject-matter ; stiffened by 

fact, a little art can go a long way. The resource is obvious, frequently employed, 

and hardly ever in vain. But as a rule the stiffening itself will be thin enough; an 

uncommon talent, working on a great mass of information, strikes one as a different thing 

altogether. And “ The Bull Calves,’’ by Naomi Mitchison (Cape; r5s.), is no less than 
formidable. 

The action takes place on a couple of days in June 1747, at the Haldane house of 
Gleneagles. There is a great gathering of Haldanes, old and young, and among them 
Kirstie with her second husband, a Highlander. This Black William has a past—a weight 
on his soul, and a hideous danger to his married life. Also the Whig Haldanes, unknown 
to most of them, are sheltering a Jacobite fugitive. But after two days of chat and 
worry, and an imperfect show-down, the sky is clear again. 

Within these narrow confines, information and theory are packed layer on layer— 
packed, pressed down and running over. The background, atmosphere and upshot of 
the Jacobite wars; the social, economic, religious and political state of Scotland ; the 
hostility to England, the internal barrier of the Highland Line—all these are worked into 
the theme with immense authority. Almost all the “ bull-calf’’ Haldanes were living 
people. The writer, herself a Haldane, has looked them out in family records, and taken 
pains to substantiate them. But for the heart of her book, for its romance, moral, and 
psychic theory, she has broken away. Kirstie and Black William, as here presented, 
are imaginary. They met too young; Kirstie, in a fit of religious exaltation, became a 
minister’s wife; William the Jacobite escaped to America. Each, alone, succumbed to 
the powers of darkness, and both were saved when they came together. As man and 
wife, they are trying to earn this redemption as the writer thinks it should be earned, 
by love and work for the poor. There is a sustained effort to keep these two within their 
age—to make them think religiously, not as socialists, and to deny them access to Freud 
or Jung. But it is only half-successful, though the notes—more than a hundred pages 
of small print—should have been a safety-valve. On any theory Kirstie’s witch-hood is 
hard to swallow, while as for William, that tender Highland liar, I could not like him at 
all. And the other Haldanes are far too numerous, and too much hemmed in with 
ideas, to stand out as persons. Art has a losing battle here. But not through any weak- 
ness of its own ; the form of the story, the interweaving of past and present, dialogue and 
recollection, is very skilful. The idiom, Scots with a blend of Gaelic structure and rhythm, 
has decided charm, and 
an infinite superiority to 
the usual practice in his- 
torical fiction. But it 
does in the end grow 
slightly irritating, through 
its self-consciousness. 

Though almost any 
novel, after this, would be 
lightweight, “ Black 
Bethlehem,’’ by Lettice 
Cooper (Gollancz ; 9s. 6d.), 
is just as earnest, and as 
full of social conscience 
in its way. John Every- 
man, an air-raid warden, 
has been thinking about 
the future. His own little 
boy talks of ‘“‘ the next 
war.” Where is the 
world going; how is it to 
change ; who is to blame ? 
He has a feeling that all 
are guilty—and at that 
point he is knocked out. 

Thencomes the drama, 
as a three-act vision. 
First we have a young 
soldier back in civil life. 
He and his friend Justin 
used to talk of what they 
would do. They were 
going to Oxford; and 
then they would help to 
make a better world, to 
fight against competition, 
to preach the gospel of 
fellowship. . . . But 
Justin has been killed, 
and Alan feels lost with- 
out him. His family is 
no support. He does not 
want Oxford now. And, 
somehow or other, it all ends in ‘‘ a good job,” with the kind of firm that he and Justin 
used to denounce. In the Second Act, a woman tells her own story. It is now a few 
years earlier, and the raids are on every night. Lucy, attractive, spoilt, but not unfeeling, 
is ashamed to have had so much all her life ; that is partly why she takes in a refugee, 
the young widow of a Czech patriot. Also, she prides herself on being civilised—and 
Marta is German-born ; to show her friendship will be a little victory for civilisation. But 
it does not turn out like that. The sweet, grateful, suffering young creature betrays her 
friend with the utmost coolness, and Lucy, what is worse, makes a vulgar scene. In 
Act 3 we have the child. It is 1935. Simon is tormented with fear and jealousy and 
small frustrations; he strikes his little brother—‘‘ that baby ’’—and dreams of killing 
him. In each case there is a Mr. or Mrs. Everyman, quite small in the background, yet 
mysteriously one with the leading figure. How the three stories are connected, except 
in tone, and what they prove, I did not wholly make out. But they are sensitive and 
well written, full of convincing detail and of human nature. 

There is no need for solemnity about “ Angel’s Flight,’’ by Edward Holstius (Heine- 
mann ; 9s. 6d.). It is a kind of Tough’s Progress. From boyhood Garnett MacRory has 
been on the make. He starved in Ireland, learnt his way about in Australia, and piled 
up a fortune in America, between racketeering and sheer good luck. Even in those days 
he had some heart, and some vague notions of refinement, but he looked and talked like 
a comic film. In England these deficiencies were brought home to him; so he engaged 
a well-bred girl to teach him manners, on a strictly platonic basis. Kitty refined his 
soul, and left him broken-hearted ; he was now fit for any circles, and the proudest women 
went mad for him. Besides, his true nobility came out more and more. Add the reckless 
beauty who loves him, and her suitar, and the woman who loves her suitor—and take it 
seriously if you can. If not, you must be satisfied with abounding gusto, and lots of 
sentiment. 

Perhaps Nero Wolfe has gained upon me by his long absence, for I never enjoyed him 
more. In “ The Silent Speaker,’’ by Rex Stout (Collins ; 8s. 6d.), he is torn from sloth and 
orchids to investigate the murder of Cheney Boone, who had been about to speak at the 
annual dinner of the National Industrial Association. Or, rather, he tears himself, 
scenting a big fee. As Cheney Boone was Director of Price Control, his industria] audience 
hated him en bloc, and has incurred suspicion as a body. Its members want to throw the 
guilt on the Price Control Bureau, and Wolfe’s devoted Archie keeps the ring with great 
zest. Our fat friend, as I said, is at the top of his form, and the whole story is a winner 
for pace and liveliness. K. Jouy. 
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KITTIWAKES NESTING ON A 
SHOWING YOUNG AND AN UNTENDED EGG. 


The nests are placed close 
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EIGHTH ARMY BADGES AS A TAPESTRY: AN UNUSUAL GIFT FOR “MONTY.” 





WORKED BY SERVICE PATIENTS IN A BERKSHIRE RED CROSS HOSPITAL: THE YATTENDON 
TAPESTRY ; COMPOSED OF THE BADGES OF 108 UNITS WHICH SERVED IN THE EIGHTH ARMY 
AND EACH, AS FAR AS POSSIBLE, BEING THE- WORK OF A MAN OF THAT UNIT. 


A tapestry which took first prize in the Guild of Needlework Exhibition for Hospitals in England was presented to 
Field Marshal Viscount Montgomery at the War Office on April 28. The tapestry contains the badges of 108 units 
of the Eighth Army which were worked by Service patients of the Frilsham House Red Cross auxiliary hospital— 
each man, so far as possible, being responsible for his own regimental badge. The border, corners and centre-pieces 
and the making-up were done by members of the Berkshire No. 94 Red Cross Detachment. The Commandant of the 
Detachment, Mrs. Allix Farmer, was present at the War Office for the occasion, and it is interesting to record that 
some of the silks used in the tapestry were brought from China in 1823 by her great-grandfather, Captain Charles 
Otway, Mayne, in his frigate, H.M.S. Allas. The Yattendon tapestry preserves in a novel form a record of 
formations which Field Marshal Montgomery led so brilliantly across North Africa, and could not be in better hands 
than those of the Eighth Army’s leader in those stirring days. 
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BRITISH SPORT IN ART: NOTABLE 
MEN AND HORSES. 
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‘‘CRUCIFIX WITH HER JOCKEY, THE YOUNGER JOHN DAY, UP, AND HER TRAINER, 
OLD JOHN DAY”; BY HARRY HALL (fl. 1838-1886). 
Crucifix, a bay filly bred by the Earl of Scarbrough in 1837 by Priam out of Octaviana, did not con- 


form to bloodstock standards of physical Bre hos but won all her races in 1839 and 1840, and until 
1878 was the only filly to win the One Thousand and Two Thousand Guineas and the Oaks. 





PORTRAIT OF MOLLY LONGLEGS, STANDING IN A LANDSCAPE, HELD BY HER JOCKEY”; 
BY GEORGE STUBBS, R.A. (1724-1806). 
Molly Longlegs was a dark bay filly by Babraham out of a Foxhunter mare, bred in 1753 by 


Mr. Greville, grandfather of the diarist. She had but a short career on the turf, and in 1757 produced 
Young Merlin, who won many races for Mr. Greville. 





‘JAMES ROBINSON, THE CELEBRATED JOCKEY, RIDING HIS PONY WITH HIS RACING 
SADDLE AT HIS SIDE”’; BY RICHARD BARRETT DAVIS (1782-1854). 

James Robinson was born in 1794 and from 1812-1853 he was considered the most accomplished horseman 

CAPTAIN JOHN PARKHURST OF CerEeny ABBEY, NORTHAMPTONSHIRE, CAPPING ON A of his day. He won six Derbys, with Azor (1817), Cedric (1824), Middleton (1825), Mameluke (1827), 

COUPLE OF HOUNDS”; BY SAWREY GILPIN, R.A. (1733-1807). Cadland (1828), Bay Middleton (1836), the Oaks in 1824 at and the Great St. Leger Stakes, 

Sir Walter Gilbey, in “ Animal Painters,” wrote that Captain Parkhurst “was known as ‘ Handsome with Matilda and stenave (1eay and ). 

Jack,” and after accession to his estates joined many of Colonel Thornton’s wild and extravagant exploits j 

until he ran through his fortune, which did not take long to accomplish 








“HUNTERS AT GRASS—-SAMBO AND PILOT WITH THEIR OWNER, LORD GARDNER, TALKING ““MR. FRANCIS 
TO HIS GROOM”; BY JOHN FERNELEY (1782-1860). 

This picture was painted in 1850 and exhibited in_ the R.A. of that year. A reference to it appears in 

John Ferneley’s account books published by Major Guy Paget in “The Melton Mowbray of John Ferneley.”’ 


HOLYOAKE’S CLINKER, STANDING BY THE STABLE GATEWAY OF A 
MANSION "’; BY JOHN FERNELEY (1782-1860). 

Clinker was the winner of the celebrated steeplechase match from Barkby Holt to Billesdon Coplow 

on March 30, 1826, in which, ridden by Captain Ross, he beat Lord Kennedy’s Radical, Mr. Douglas uv. 


The Tresham Gilbey Collection, formerly the property of the late Sir Walter | the hammer at Messrs. Christie, Manson and Woods on May 30. 
Gilbey, Bt., includes numerous interesting pictures by well-known sporting artists collection include excellent examples 

It is being exhibited from May 12-22 at the Ellis and Smith Galleries, Grafton 
Street, for the benefit of the Veterinary Educational Trust, 


Not only does the 
of the work of such well-known painters as 
John Ferneley, George Stubbs and Sawrey Gilpin, but the subjects are nearly all 
prior to coming under | men and horses whose achievements in the field of sport are historic. 
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DUTCH AND FLEMISH MASTERS IN A NOTABLE LONDON EXHIBITION. 


A* important ‘1947 Exhibition of Dutch and Flemish Masters”. is due to 
open on Wednesday next, May 14, at Eugene Slatter’s Galleries in Old 
Bond Street, at which the catalogues are to be sold in aid of the Artists’ 
General Benevolent Institution. The paintings on view will include examples of 
the work of some of the greatest artists of the Low Countries, men whose names 
are familiar to everyone, as well as fine pictures by less well-known but highly 
accomplished painters who flourished during the great period of Flemish and 
Dutch art. On this page we reproduce a selection from this exhibition. The 


Dutch and Flemish painters took their inspiration from the life of the people 
[Continued below, on right. 





(ABOVE.) “(A SKATING PARTY ”’ ; 
BY DAVID VINCKEBOONS 
(1578-1629). 


(LEFT.) ‘‘A RIVER SCENE WITH 
BOATS AND FISHERMEN"; BY 
JAN VAN GOYEN (1596-1656). 





“NUTS, WINE AND A PIPE”; BY HUBERTUS VAN 
RAVESTEYN (1638-1691). 

Continued.) : 

themselves, their outdoor pleasures of skating and 
riding, their ships and seaboards, the bucolic jollity of 
the peasants, the rich and sumptuous houses of the 
wealthy burghers, and the lovely flowers and the land- 
scapes of their country. They also paintéd still-life 
with a sensuous appreciation of the beauty of shining 
silver, the texture of fruit, the glaze of porcelain and 
the glittering reflections of crystal. Examples of these 


“OYSTERS AND WINE”; BY PETER CLAESZ (1600-1661). different facets of Dutch and Flemish painting may be 
“STILL LIFE”; BY JURIAAN VAN STREEK (1632-1678). é , studied in this exhibition. The Meindert Hobbema 
[Continued below, 
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BY PIETER BREUGHEL THE YOUNGER (1564-1638). 





“A WOODED LANDSCAPE WITH COTTAGES”; BY MEINDERT HOBBEMA (1638-1709). “RETURN FROM THE INN ”’ ; 
Continued.) 
landscape reproduced was exhibited at the Royal Academy Exhibition of Dutch Art of Hendrick van Streek, an artist best known for his church interiors. He lived 


and died in Amsterdam, and painted portraits and still-life subjects. David Vincke- 
boons was the son of a somewhat obscure painter, Philip Vinckeboons. He was 
born at Mechlin and died at Amsterdam. His drawings are particularly prized. 


in 1929. It is signed in full and dated 1665; and was formerly in the collections 
of Lord Radnor and of Lord Malmesbury. The Pieter Breughel came from that of 
Major James Stirling Home Drummond Moray. Juriaan Van Streek was the son 
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FULL VOICE. 


NCE grand opera in England was something for the few. 
a double emphasis on the epithet. 


detached interest. Here we have had nothing of the Continental operatic 
tradition. Where the Latin races have grown up with opera, accepted it as 
a part of life, we have treated it as an expensive bloom, a hothouse orchid. 

Those days are ending. Three London opera houses are in confident 
surge, and Glyndebourne will be ready in June with Gluck’s “‘ Orfeo ” and 
—from its guests, the English Opera Group—a new work by Benjamin 
Britten. More people are talking and thinking opera than ever before : 
it is no longer fantastic to speak of London as the core of European 
music, True, Continental newcomers may be puzzled. Abroad an opera 
house is usually at the capital’s centre, proudly dominating. Here we 
direct our visitors to a vegetable market, or through a maze of side streets 
to Seven Dials ; to a shabby inner suburb or to a railway station and a 
southward journey to Sussex. No matter: the work is being done, and 
people who have been as anxious for opera’s incandescence, passion, 
and exhilaration as playgoers during the war were anxious for the flare 
and splendour of classic verse, have found their wait rewarded. 

At present, of necessity, operatic re-birth is metropolitan. But the 
provinces (who have long had cause to honour the name of Carl Rosa) 
will be eager also. I do not forget a wartime evening when a northern 
industrial town, to which opera had been a hazy name, packed its 
music-hall for a Sadler’s Wells company and replied to “ The Barber ” 
with the sort of first-night storm one associates with Old Vic Shakespeare. 
Certainly the outer regions should not be neglected in an operatic 
renaissance, though the touring of opera on a grand scale is an 
expensive business, and problems bristle. 

What of London? Covent Garden’s return is, of course, a matter of 
history. During the war it was a dance-hall; those nights, fortunately, 
are blotted out. Visitors from abroad may have to go marketing to 
find the Opera House ; but when they reach it they discover one of the 
world’s loveliest theatres, acoustically perfect and of an unexampled 
mellow dignity. Revival began with those tingling Neapolitan visitors 
last autumn. Now the Covent Garden Opera Trust is re-burnishing the 
theatre’s name in production after production of uncommon lavishness 
if, as yet, of unequal merit. There is more vision at Covent Garden 
now than when, between the wars, the “‘ Ring’ was welded year by 
year. A strong spirit of adventure stirs, although the quality of the 
singing has yet to match the splendour of the decoration. 

Up at Sadler’s Wells, the first people’s opera house, work has flourished 
in a way that would have delighted the great-hearted founder, Lilian 
Baylis. Look for a moment now at the Cambridge, third 
and youngest of London’s opera houses and a gallant one. 
The theatre in Seven Dials had run through the normal 
West End routine. There was no set policy. You might 
meet a revue there, or a Shavian season, or historical 
drama, a musical comedy, or a farce. It was just a West 
End theatre searching for a success. To-day, ten months 
after the New London Opera Company's opening with 
“La Bohéme,” it is a permanent opera house. Jay 
Pomeroy, founder of the Music, Art, and Drama Society 
(charmingly, M.A.D., for short), realised the needs of the 
time. Plainly for opera there was a fresh and exuberant 
audience, a potential all-the-year-round public, not 
merely a seasonal sprinkling. Many soldiers who had 
served in Italy, and who had been excited there by the 
heady warmth, the red wine, of Italian opera, were 
ready on returning home to explore further. 

It was at this time that the New London Opera 
Company began its career—a non-profit-making venture 
ready to serve existing opera-goers and to build a new 
public. Richly now the repertory grows. ‘ La Bohéme ” 
has been sung in English, and in Italian we have had 
a “* Don Pasquale "—an adventurous choice in a revival 
of much style, distinguished by Mariano Stabile’s magni- 
ficent Malatesta—a ‘“ Tosca,”” and a ‘“‘ Barber” with 
Andrea Mongelli’s Don Basilio. A‘ Rigoletto ” is coming, 
produced by Carl Ebert, with Daria Bayan as Gilda ; 
and “ Don Giovanni,” “ Falstaff,’ and ‘ Traviata ”’ are 
all expected during the year. There is some idea, too, 
of presenting a “‘ Don Pasquale” in an English text. 

The Cambridge has its own school for singers. Before 
the war an English opera singer would go to Italy to 
train: the Cambridge has brought the trainers here. 
There are now ten or a dozen pupils: London has seen 
first-fruits in the success of the Brothers Dickie—the baritone 
William Dickie, aged thirty-three, an ex-lieutenant-colonel in the 
British Army, and the tenor Murray Dickie, aged twenty-three, 
an ex-Naval rating. These came last August for an audition and 
were accepted at once, After working with the theatre's vocal 
coach, Dino Borgioli, they went on in January to play leads in 
“The Barber.” More discoveries must follow. 

So from Seven Dials to the pleasaunces of Glyndebourne. There, 
during June, we are promised an “ Orfeo" in Italian, conducted 
by Fritz Stiedry, from the Metropolitan Opera, New York. The 
English Opera Group will also take the stage. This company, 
strongly backed, is presenting Britten's new work, “ Albert Herring,” 
an opera that, like “‘ Peter Grimes,” derives from Suffolk. (Surely 
something can be done about its title ?) The team is small—twelve 
singers and twelve players, in keeping with the Group's belief that 
“the best way to achieve the beginnings of a repertory of English 
opera is through the creation of a form of opera requiring small 
resources of singers and players, but suitable for performance 
in large or small opera houses or theatres.” 

Everywhere then, at the moment, opera thrusts upward. Pro- 
duction is important. Sets (and movements) are no longer grabbed 
from stock. Convention fades—though innovators can go too far, 
and there is some truth in the charge that ‘“‘ The Magic Flute,” at 
Covent Garden, is over-embellished. Singers must come first. The 
most elaborate decoration cannot mask vocal wavering. Still, it 
refreshes us to watch opera through the eyes of such men as Eric 
Crozier (of “‘ Peter Grimes "), Michael Benthall (of the Cambridge 
“* Don Pasquale "), Frederick Ashton (Covent Garden's ‘‘ Manon "’), 
and Henry Cass, who directed. the Old Vic Shakespeare company 
for two memorable seasons, and who staged the Covent Garden 


There was, so to speak, 
To the public at large, opera was indeed grand 
and remote, a Covent Garden seasonal fanfare, an annual fixture to be read about with 
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OUTSTANDING 
VICTORIA SLADEN AS OCTAVIAN IN 
KAVALIER,” 





ENGLISH SOPRANO: 
* ROSEN- 


AT COVENT GARDEN. 


Victoria Sladen combines a voice of out- 
standing quality with great ability as an 


actress. She has 


been a member of Sadler’s 


Wells Opera Company for three years and 


has scored 


first operatic appearance was in 
Hoffman.” 


A STAR OF GRAND OPERA: 
“DON PASQUALE,” 


A TENOR FROM NORTHERN IRELAND : 
WHO HAS ACHIEVED MANY SUCCESSES WITH THE SADLER’S 
WELLS OPERA COMPANY. 


of Belfast and formerly a member of the 


* Carmen.” Good-bye now to the years of heavyweight divas A oative 
embowered in pasteboard and gilt. And good-bye to opera as a Dublin Srand 
sectional, seasonal mystery. On the operatic stage of Europe, been with Sad 


Britain, which lagged for so long in the minor réles, is singing the 
leads at last. J. C. Trewin. 
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THE STARS IN 


HEN a man tells us that he is a hero-worshipper, star-struck, that temperament is 
his caviare and that all his life has been devoted to the pursuit of artistes, it is but 
natural to expect at least a few good stories from him of the men and women who make 


IN THE TITLE-ROLE OF 
AT THE CAMBRIDGE THEATRE. 


At Christmas 1945, Martin Lawrence appeared in the pantomime “ 
at the Cambridge Theatre. The directors of the New London Opera Company 
were so impressed with his voice (bass) 

company. He now sings with the greatest Italian opera singers. 


t he was asked to join the 


JAMES JOHNSTON, 


James Johnston has 
UGE. tor tee seam He has sung 
many leading parts, and recently had one of his greatest 
successes as Cavarodossi in “ Tosca.” 





THEIR TEMPERAMENTS. 


the headlines. Solomon Hurok does not disappoint. Whether or not 
he be “one of the last of the world’s grand style impresarios,” as the 
jacket of his book, “Impresario ’’ (Macdonald; 15s.), written in 
collaboration with Ruth Goode, would have us believe, he certainly 
has had long, varied and often tumultuous experience of the artistic 
temperament. Chaliapin and Pavlova, Isadora Duncan and Marian 
Anderson, Salvador Dali and Anton Dolin, Serge Lifar, Artur Rubinstein 
and other celebrities of opera, ballet and concert stage crowd his pages 
and provide rich material for anecdotage. He can tell us that Isadora 
Duncan “ moved through my life like a rocket ship, by means of a 
series of explosions ”’ ; and then retail the “‘ explosions,”’ a not inadequate 
term. For years Chaliapin snubbed him, but in the end accepted 
him. The beginning, however, was inauspicious: three concerts 
postponed and the fourth a fiasco because of the singer’s persistent 
cold. And in Chaliapin the writer justifies his claim to being a hero- 
worshipper and ali the rest. For he says, “‘ It required years to repair 
the hole burned in my fortunes by the passing of that blazing comet 
named Feodor. But I have never forgotten that in Chaliapin I was 
privileged to know one of the rare creatures of this world.’’ There is 
much for the balletomane in this book. Altogether a feast of human 
interest. 

How does one go blind? What are the immediate and subsequent 
sensations? How does one face the outcome? These and germane 
questions are answered by Hector Chevigny in his book, “ My Eyes 
Have a Cold Nose ’’ (Michael Joseph; 12s. 6d.). He first lost the 
sight of his right eye. “‘ I was walking down Hollywood's Vine Street 
towards the N.B.C. studios to attend a rehearsal when abruptly from 
the upper left corner of my field of vision a jet black curtain descended, 
stopping just short of the median line and cutting across the field 
diagonally. There was not only no pain, there was no sensation 
whatever. Half my retina had torn loose from its moorings. ... A 
few hours later the retina completed its detachment... .”’ Six months 
later the left eye went. ‘ As if an invisible finger had pushed down 
my retina and crumpled it halfway, as it would a piece of cellophane, 
my vision clouded past the centre. Accompanying the drop was a 
startling display of bright blue fireworks. . . .” That was the 
beginning of Chevigny’s great adventure; for none can read _ his 
book without realising that he made an adventure of his tragedy. 
And, of course, as the title shows, a guide dog plays an important 
part in his life. 

Milton. Shulman is a Canadian. 
was an Intelligence Officer, worked 
on the German Order of Battle 
after the armistice, was detailed to interview the 
senior German commanders in captivity, including 
von Rundstedt, Dietrich, Student and Jodl. Such is 
the background to his book, “ Defeat in the West '’ 
(Secker and Warburg; 15s.). It is an interesting 
book ; it is also important to the student of war. But it 
does rather give the impression that the Germans largely 
defeated themselves, and that Allied generalship and the 
courage of our men was a secondary affair. It emphasises 
the known fact of Hitler’s assumption of control; it 
accepts the views of the German commanders somewhat 
easily ; and it would appear that Major Shulman cannot 
understand why they did not revolt. It is also worth 
reminding readers that the Canadian Army was not 
composed of Canadians only, and that Montgomery did 
play a vital part in much that happened following D-Day. 
Despite these shortcomings, the book is of interest to 
present-day readers, and will undoubtedly be useful to 
future military historians when they have seen that the 
muddle, incompetence, ignorance and internecine strife 
of the enemy were not quite so marked as a superficial 
reading of the book might lead one to suppose. 

We have had to wait some time for an account of 
what happens when one elects to work in a coal-mine 
instead of joining one of the Services, but such an 
account is now to hand in “ Bevin Boy,’’ by Derek 
Agnew (Allen and Unwin; 7s. 6d.). The author has the 
advantage of having had some experience as a journalist, 
and his pen-pictures of the training centre and hostel, 
the pit and the miners, the work and its dangers are 
graphic. After training in the Sheffield area he went to a 
Kent pit. And most readers will agree when he says there 
is no job of prime importance in the world quite so disagreeable 
as coal-mining. 

Of all the combined operations of the war, few, if any, could 
take precedence over the attack on St. Nazaire on March 28, 1942. 
The naval forces were. under the command of Commander 
R. E. D. Ryder, V.C., R.N., so that he is eminently qualified to 
tell of the great adventure in “The Attack on St. Nazaire” 
(John Murray; 6s.). It is all the more valuable in that, as 
Admiral of the Fleet Sir Charles Forbes points out, the operation 
was badly publicised—a fact which, together with good German 
propaganda, led many to believe the raid had not been a success. 
Faulty publicity is no new thing in naval matters, and those 
concerned have still much to learn in this direction. Commander 
Ryder himself says that our reticences had a damaging effect on 
British prestige in places like Turkey and on people like the 
Arabs. However, here are the facts at last, most of which might 
well have been made available at the time: and thrilling reading 
they make, not least because it is as well to remember that 
not even at the height of their power did the Germans once 
make a single effort to raid this country either by sea or air- 
borne landing. 

An anthology for lovers of poetry arranged to an historical 
background. Such is Peter Quennell’s “ Aspects of Seventeenth- 
Century Verse ’’’ (Home and Van Thal; ros. 6d.). Mr. Quennell 
has certainly chosen a rich and varied period—a period which 
gave us Francis Quarles and Robert Herrick, Aphra Behn and 
John Donne, Henry Vaughan and Andrew Marvell, George 
Herbert and John Dryden. And no period has been more 
prolific in minor poets, neither has minor poetry been more 
readable. The seventeenth century, as here displayed, was 
an epoch of diffused talent, and it is good to make acquaint- 
ance with so many of the lesser luminaries as well as to meet 
again the more brilliant constellations. W. R. CALverrt. 
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Make hay while the sun shines! 


harsh lighting, set shutter at fast speed, 
and always use an Ilford Selo film. 


IN OTHER worRDS, be ready to seize the 
opportune moment for photographing 
children. Don’t produce the camera 
suddenly; let it be seen from the 
beginning and your model will remain 
his natural little self. 

For sharp pictures between 6 ft. and 
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Every blade reaches you un- 
touched and undamaged, its 
superb cutting edges sharper 
even than a surgeon’s scalpel. 
Every edge buttressed by sup- 
porting shoulders for extra 
strength and longer life. Tested 
at every stage of production to 
ensure complete uniformity. 
Gillette blades, embodying these 
and.other improvements, still set 
the pace for quicker, smoother, 
more refreshing shaves ! 
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The Walker Cup. 


What are they talking about? 


No, not the last putt. The conversation turns on Burrough’s Gin. 
Fastidious in most things, and especially their gin drinks, they prefer 
Burrough’s because it is triple distilled. This extra refinement 
makes Burrough’s Gin soft, smooth and perfectly clean to the 
palate. As a ‘straight’ drink Burrough’s is delicious. Ina 
delicate cocktail it can be relied upon to “keep its place”. 


Maximum price 25/3d. per bottle. 
ENJOYED SINCE 
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1S TRIPLE DISTILLED! 


JAMES BURROUGH LTD., 74 CALE DISTILLERY, HUTTON ROAD, S.E.11 
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OVERSEAS 
SHIPPING 


do I truly see a most gratifying sight 
suspended, without visible means of 
support, in the middle altitude of your 
establishment?” 

“It is a mirage, Sir,’’ said Mr. Hock 
the hosier, “Or, to be absolutely 
accurate, two mirages.” 

** [concede the pointasregards plurality; 
there are two socks, alike in their 
splendid symmetry. ‘Viyella’ socks, Mr. 
Hock! I have pined for their return — 
and here they are!” a2 

** Merely in mirage form, Sir.” 

** But, Mr. Hock! ” cried- the customer, 
‘** Mirage form my foot! Their superb 
texture is almost tangible — it says 
‘Viyella’, ‘Viyella’, and nothing but 
‘Viyella’!” 


When calling at these Canadian Ports 
HALIFAX - SAINT JOHN - MONTREAL 
QUEBEC VANCOUVER - VICTORIA 


British Consols or 
“EXPORT” ’ cigarettes 


at competitive prices *‘In Bond” for 
Passenger 


and crew use. 


MACDONALD’S — SINCE 1858 















A DROP ON YOUR HANDKERCHIEF 





FOR COLDS 


Vapex quickly and safely relieves 
the discomfort and danger of a cold 
in the head. Breathe the vapour 
from your handkerchief or pillow, 


Use Vapex too as a protection from 

the colds ot others. The antiseptic 

vapour is a simple, pleasant precau- 

tion against the spread of infection. 
From your Chemist 2/3 


KERFOOT + BARDSLEY * ENGLAND 





** Alas, Sir, you are but another victim 
of the universal wish for ‘Viyella’: these 
spectral phenomena :are a common 
symptom.” 

** And when will wishes be translated 
into ‘Viyella’?”’ 

** Soon, I hope with all my heart,”’ said 
Mr. Hock the hosier, fervently. 
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Keep a warm welcome 
for ‘Viyella’ when it 
comes back to brighten 
your wardrobe. 
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“For when the sun is low and the cold 
wind blows across the desert, there are 
those of Indian blood who still speak of 
Pearl Chavez, the half-breed girl from 
down along the border, and of the 
laughing outlaw with whom she kept the 
final rendezvous, never to 

be seen again... 

And this is what the legend says: 

A flower known nowhere else, grows 
blood-red from out of the desperate crags 
where Pearl vanished — Pearl, who was 
herself a wild flower sprung from 

the hard clay — quick to blossom 


and early to die.” 
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1. TONE really is first rate, thanks to 
the efficiency of the circuit. 
2. PUSH BUTTONS tor wave change and 4, SHORTWAVE—you can really get 


mains switching. Saves re-setting about the world on this. Background 
volume or tone every time you switch noises and fading cut to the minimum, 
Ons 5. TUNING is made simple and ‘fuss 
3. OUTPUT—maximum volume without free’ with the aid of the large illum- 
distortion. inated dial. 
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MR. PEEK: 
Eight letters meaning‘ good to eat’ 


MR. FREAN: 


That’s easy... simply Vita-Weat 


THE CRISPBREAD THAT IS ALL WHEAT 
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‘CLICK’ ADJUSTING 
DEVICE — PATENTED 


cet £5 /18 /9 


Complete with Large Grass Box 


CUTS EDGES AND BORDERS 


Roller Mower 
fitted with the new | 







Ihe 12 
Model “‘E”’ 
CASH PRICE : 


£3/4/2 


The Famous Qualcast Lawn Mowers 
are being distributed to our Dealers 
throughout the country ; supplies 
are still limited, so contact your 
local Dealer for full particulars of 
the New Models, and make sure of 
your Qualcast by ordering NOW. 
Orders cannot be accepted direct 


THE WORLD'S LARGEST OUTPUT 
—OVER TWO MILLION SATISFIED USERS 


Sole Manufacturers: QUALCAST LTD., DERBY 
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DOVE 


On all counts the most suitable 
aircraft yet produced for the indus- 


trial executive and for private travel 
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